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A NEW SERIES 


OF THAT LONG ESTABLISHED PERIODICAL, 


THE MUSEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


(BEGINNING WITH THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 1833. ) 
ORNAMENTED BY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS FROM HOGARTH: &C. &C. 


| 





PRICE SIX DOLLARS A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 





The great increase in the Subscription to the Museum during the years 1831 and 1832, especially during the) 
latter, renders it impossible for the Publisher to supply orders for comp!ete sets of those years, and has induced him to 
begin a new Series with the year 1693. In thie it ic intended to publish a completo set of Dr. Trusler’s Hocarrs 
Morattsep, consisting of Fifty-three Engravings from the works of that celebrated Painter; accompanied by ex- 
pianatory notes. Should the patronage of the public continue to increase as it has done, there shall be added 
engravings by our best artists, of the most interesting subjects. The proprietor will spare no pains or expense to 
manifest his grateful sense of the favour with which the work has been received. 

In addition to the great expense of the Engravings, the quantity of matter contained in the work has been nearly 
trebled, since the beginning in 1822. 

It is almost unnecessary to speak of the literary merits of a work of ten years standing, but as it is intended that 
this notice shall be very widely circulated, it may be well to state, that we import all the British Reviews, Magazines, 
weekly papers, and new works, which are thought likely to furnish us with interesting matter. We give a review 


of every important new work, generally with extracts from it, and so furnish a complete history of the literature off 


the day. We give an article upon almost every subject upon which public attention is employed, and thus afford a 
register of the times. We publish biographical notices of men whose character and lives are of importance to the 
world at large, and generally do so immediately after their decease. From time to time we turn from the literature 
of the day, to that which has already received the award of posterity, and print an article worthy of the subject, upon 
the life and literary character of one of our old English writers. A considerable portion of ‘the Museum is filled 


} 
ihad 


iviews ani Magazines of London and Edinburgh. 


jthe “Spectre Smitten,” from the diary of a late 


From the Nashville Herald. 

Of the merits of the Museum we could say but little in addition to 
he many highly recommendatory notices which it has already re- 
ceived. Tae number for March displays the same admirable taste 
in its selections as its predecessors, and entitles the publisher to 
additional claims on the public for encouragement. it isa casket of 
the most brilliant gems of British periodical literature, and for the 
general reader serves aS a substitute for all the most prominent Re- 
The present 
number contains twenty-one articles, among the most interesting 
ef which, we would mention “Sir Walter Scott,’ from the New 
Monthly Magazine; “The Dispensation,” from the Amulet; and 

pees, whose 

interest.ng sketches have been so universally read. 

.From the United States Telegraph. 
To those of our readers who may wish to possess a publication, 
embodying in a compendious form, the European literature of the 
day, we cannot recommend a work of higher merit than the Muse- 
um of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. The selections from 
the various periodicals of Europe are made with judgment and 
taste, and embrace all the great topics of public interest in the East- 
ern hemisphere. : 

From the Westchester Republican. 
We have read with more than usual pleasure the October No. of 
the Museum of Foreign Literature. This work, which always pre- 
sented claims to the literary public, has recently been much iim 
proved. At present each number contains 120 pages, made up of the 
choicest selections from foreign journals, and the productions of the 
most popular American writers. Mr. Littell has been more than 
successful in hisengagements with the public. The Museum is a 
happy birds-eye view of the literature of Europe and America. As 
a literary publication it is unsurpassed in point of richness and 
taste. The present No. is embellished with two beautiful engrav- 
Ings, the * Uyine Othman,” and 4 portrzit of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
authoress of the ‘ Undying Ore 

From the Baltimore American. 

Littell’s ‘“ Museum of Foreigu Literature, Science and Art,”’ for 
January, is the commencement of a new series of that popular work. 
The numbers are greatly enlarged, the quantity of matter given 
being nearly three times aS much as in the first numbers, in 1822, 
without any increase of price. The firstof the new series contains 
145 pages, and a promise is given of a still greater enlargement in 
July, so that the number of closely printed pages given for the next 
year will cereainly exceed 1700, and will probably reach near to 2000, 
A series of engravings is also to be included, one of which being the 
ist plate from Dr. Trusler’s Hogarth Moralized, is contained in the 
present number, the whole of the set being to follow in the succeding 
numbers. 

The character of matter given is, however, the chief attraction of 
the work, and that which makes its great quantity so acceptable. 
The Museum is intended to popularize, if we may be allowed the 
word, a Knowledge of the best articles in the foreign literary periodi- 
cals. All the English, and Scotch reviews, magazines and annals 
ire recieved at Philadelphia by the monthly packets, and selections 
made from them for the current number of the Museum. It some- 











with matter of more general interest, although not of greater importance : we mean the Tales and other light matter 
which has been furnished so largely by Black wood’s and some other Magazines. Of this, we endeavour to copy al: 
which has a high interest, and is unobjectionable, Of the higher order of poetry, we copy all which appears in the 
Journals. < 
_ Although the Museum is compiled from foreign sources, it is far from being adverse to our own institutions or 
literature; on the contrary, it may have an important and favourable influence upon our own writers. American 
books are generally reviewed in England with as much approbation as they deserve; and indeed there have been 
signal instances in which an American author, after being treated with disfavour by reviews published in this 
country, has by the award of better critics abroad been placed almost in the foremost rank. 

We are much pleased that the attention which foreign writers give to our literature and history, enables us to 
make so many selections on American subjects, that we believe we publish a greater amount of American articles 
than does any other work in the country. 

Among the contributors to the Museum, have been Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Moore, Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Edgeworth, Macauley, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Brougham, Lockhart, &e. &e. &e. 

From persons procuring four subscribers, and forwarding the money therefor puuctually in advance, twenty 
dollars will be received in full, and so on, in proportion fora greater number. é 

i> whis puts it in the power of almost every young man in the United State 
the work. 

Z> A few complete sets, in 2] volumes, for sale. 


s to possess himself of a copy of 


Price bound with red backs and corners, fifty-five dollars. 
£E. LITTELL, 
215 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


cheerfully and confidently recommend to those who wish to procure, 
at 4 reasonable price, a quantityof interesting and valuable reading 
it contains the best part of the best European publications, judi- 
ciously arranged and handsomely prinied. Itis adapted to all tastes 
and capacities, embraces a much larger quantity of matter than any 
other Magazine in our country, an’ each number is accompanied 
with an engraving. We are confident that no one who wishes to 
procure a periodical work of a miscellaneous character, could make 
“a more appropriate and satistac'ory selection. 

number is an excellent one—and, in the language of the editor of the 
New York Daily Adve) tiser, we not hesitate to pronounce the 
Museum “ undoubtedly the azine of foreign literature that 
has ever been published in eg 


From the Middlesex Gazette. 


The Museum consists entirely of selections from foreign Maga- 
zines, and is unquestionably the most valuable literary work pub- 
lished in this country, and is probably unsurpassed by any in the 
world. The advantages of this publication over any original one, 
are manifold and obvious. The editor, a man of discrimination, 
taste, and talent, has before him twenty or thirty, in fact. all the fo- | 
reign Magazines of celebrity, and selects those articles only that are 
of the highest interest and merit. 


From the Nashville Banner. 


This work has the 
of the public. We 


Strongest claims upon the notice and patron:ge 
know of no periodical work which we can more 





imes thus happens that choice articles reach this city inthe Museum, 
before the original work from which they were selected has been 
generally received by the subscribers. In the present number for 
2xample, there is an article extracted from the Westminister Re- 
view, for October, which has not yet, we believe, come tohand. We 
speak at least of our own copy. The number of t! ose in this country 
;who subscribe to these foreign journals, is very limited, end the 
lan of the Museum, for republishing the best parts of them for 
genera! circulation. is excelient. The selections are generally well 
made, and serve not only for amusement and instruction on the 
topics of the day, but to keep up constantly what has been unhapyly 
feficient in the mass even of our reading population, a familiarity 
with the whole courseot foreign affairs, the leading personages ard 
events, and the current politics and literature of Europe. One pro 
minent recommendation of the work is as a record of the treatment 
which America and American literature and institutions receive 
abroad. Selections are carefully made of American articles of this 
kind, and a series of the Museum will contuin the means of tracing 
all the various and contradictory opinions favourable and adverse, 
‘xpressed in all the British publications, in relation to American 
subjects. 
The selections for the January number are from the Edinburgh 
|Review, the Westminster Review (several articles) United Service 
|Journal, Blackwood, the Monthly, and the New Monthly 





(Maga 
jzines) Spectator, (a weekly paper) the Amulet, and the Literary 
Souvenir (Annuals) and the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
Some of these publications are laid under contribution largely 

We have noticed this work so much at length, because we think 
it really worthy of patronage. We hope, for our own gratification, 
that the editor will allow ample space for the editorials of such papers 
+s the London Examiner, and such Reviews as the Westminster. 
We have no objection, on the principle of hearing both sides, to meet 
occasionally with !iberal extracts from Beli’s Weekly Messenger, 
and the Quarterly Review, but on the score of real ability and ejo- 
quence, as well the inerit of being on the right side, we confess our 
preference of the leading radical press. 

‘yom the United Stutes Gazette 

The Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, and Act, for the 

present month, has just been issue!—and besides the monthly 





literature of the day, contains also copious selections from the an- 
nvals, such as Friendship’s Offering, the Winter’s Wreath, the 
Forget Me Not, &c. 

Though professedly a Magazine of foreign literature, scarcely a 
number of this valuable periodical ajypears which has not one or 
more articles on American subjects. In the number before us, we 








find “East Rock,” a pretty little Poem of our neighbour of the{seu 
Philadelphia Gazette—“ The White Lynx of the Long Knives,” an| most eli 


interesting story b 
of the Hon. Mr. 
First Settlers on the Onio,” by John Galt, Esq. and an interesting} 
notice of the Colony of Liberia, in the success of which all American). 
readers have sympathy. 


number contains, we may mention Croker’s edition of Boswell’s': 
Johnson—Moore's Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and Pearce’s|, 
Adventures in Abyssinia—as particularly excellent. The present 
number is embellished with a full length portrait of Miss Mitford, 
and a beautiful view of “ Dover Castle ” 

From the Boston Traveller 

Littell’s Museum is always welcome at our table. The May 
number has been devoured at a single sitting; for the spell that 
fastens upon the reawler who passes the introduction is so stroug, 
that he must have more than ordinary distaste for literary and in 
tellectual solids who can easily break it, and throw down tne maga 
zine without possessing himself of its whole contents. An article 
from the Westminster Review, on the character of George the 
Fourth, arsuses evea by its singular bitterness: a quality ip which 
the writer all but equals Hazlitt. He denies the late King the pos 
session of a single good quality, either moral or intellectual. 

The Museum has been published in Philadelphia for a series of| 
years, by a gentleman of acknowledged gooi taste, and singular fit 
ness for the task. It is male up each month of the choicest articies 
in the whole range of English periodicals, from the grave and 
elaborate Quarterly, down to the miscellaneous weekly Gazette ; 
thus affording Americans an opportunity to secure, for a trifling 
sum, the flowers of foreign literature, and sparing them the truule 
of wading through a flood of slip slop to collect them. The eugrav 
ings that accompany the work are valuable, and the price bui 
6 dollars a year, in advance. 

; From the New York Mirror. 

This ts an agreeable and popular Magazine, containing spirite 
and interesting extracts from the best British periodicals selected 
with taste and judgment. It is eminently superior to similar pu | 
lieations of the day, whose cheapness forms but a sorry apology tur, 
their insipidity and charlatanism. While the superficial observe 1) 
suffers himself to be deluded by the ludicrous system of puff ry, to! 
Which a modest publisher is ashamed to resort, and couscjuemiy,! 
encumbers his library with literary trash, set off with gau: y one 
ments, the intelligent reader will prefer a periodical like the preseutt, 
where he is sure to meet “ metal more attractive.” 

From the Nationat Historian, St. Clairsville, Ohio 

As its name. imports, it is a museum of foreign literature, etc } 
being made up of selections from the most respectable public jour | 
nals of the old world. Whatever political repugnance we may have) 
to the consumption of most foreign articles, the fruit of literary 
genius will not the less instruct or delight us from the circumstance 
of their exo'ic origin. Indeed, every legitimate son of genius, us 
every genuine lover of liberty, is acitizen of the world, the fruits o: 








his labours a common property, for which the world owes him r. |subscribers and money to us. 


spect and sustenance. 

The lover of literary refinement and good sense, will find serve: 
up in Mr. Littell’s Museum, a dish exactly to his liking. In the 
number before us, we are introduced in person, to the illustrious 
‘Kit North,” now “king of men,” as he was once “king of the 
boys.” We have occasionally a conversation with Washington 
Irving, Cooper, Lockhart, Scott, etc. eic. in which, to be sure, w 
have but little of the magna pars fui, our part being only the nod 
of assent to most all they say. 

The lover of his country, "too, may fin’ sufficient luxury for a 
virtuous indulgence,in the many articles in the Museum, relating 
to the American prosperity, politics, literature, etc. We are always 


Col. Stone, of New York Commerciai—a review) disposed 
heaton’s “ History of the North Men’—* The|titerary 


Nn interesting table of contents. 
! ; few of its articles ; 
Among the selections from the foreign magazines which this|of ti 


re highly interesting and instructive. 


|Littel!, of Philedelphia, in our judgment is the best miscellaneous 
|Magazine in th English language 


receive with more satisfaction than the Museum. It always contains 
i fund of rich miscellaneons information, and no one can arise from 
its perusal, without being improved both in the poetry of diction and | 
philosophy of mind. 
this book is devoted entirely to foreign literature. 
proud to draw a parallel between our own tree institutions and the 
ppressive systems of government in the world across the waters, 
jconvinced that we are iinmeasurably its superior in every thing 
connected with the true dignity and real happiness of man, consi- 
dered as the subject of municipal regulation ; yet it would be the 


| r 7 i. " em . e . . 
| Will be published once a month, or oftener, by E. Littell, Philadelphia, price one Dollar for Twelve numbers. 
it will contain nearly three hundred Imperial Octavo pages, in 12 numbers, censisting of 


your attention, but, gentle reader, if you will listen for a moment, 
we will endeavour ty show that it may be of vreat importance 


’ 
m.” 


Considered in all respects, it seems to us to be by far the 
gible publication of the kind we know of, for those who feel 


very quintescence of national vanity 
to yield it our unmingled homag 
science. We still entertain for ‘ 


and national follytto boot, not 
py on meee p Bo panne and 
id England” a i 

and honour her in our heart, for the flood of intellectual light whick 
her philosophers, her moralists, and her men of science, have so 
gorgeously-shed abroad through the world. The essays pam lets 

magazines, reviews, and periodical works, which are publis ed in 
England, enlist the talents of some of the most powerfu! writers of 
the kingdom, and contain subjects of alinost every complexion, the 
gtave and the gay, the scriousand amusing, from the lightest epis- 
ode to the most serious lecture upon abstruse science. Now we con- 
fess to be just gourmond enouyh to wish for the whole of these |i- 
terary dainties ; although it would require a mint otmoney, and lots 
of time, first 'o purchase, and afterwaris to devour them. ‘Mr Lit- 
tell has hit upon a plan, which, happily, obviates these difficulties 

With an excelient judgment, and sound taste, he has made his Mu- 
seum the receptacle of the “ very best’” from among the many good 
things which crowd the table or English literature. ‘This publica- 
tion is afforded so cheaply ws to be accessible to all. For the smail 
sum of six dollars a year a man nay hule converse with the high- 
est intellect of the age, and drink in the outpourin: s of wit wisdom 

and Knowledge, pure fromthe fountain .ead. We are convinced 
that a father of a family could not bestow upon his children a pre 
ea — and at the same time, su valuable, as this monthly 
publication, comprising, as it does, tood for ; vapaci- 
| ty, and aliment for the strongest mind. _ pe ee 


to bestow a small portion of their time and money, in 
amusement and recreation. 

The number for February, which has lately come to hand, presents 
We have had time to peruse but 
of these those under the head of the “ Temper 
1¢ House of Commons,” from the New Monthly Magazine, and 
German Criminal Trials,” from the Foreign Quarterly Review, 


From the New York Daily Advertiser. 
The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, published by E. 


ss : From the Lancaster, Ohio, Gazette. 
There is no periodical, issued from the American press, which we 


Our readers have already been informed that | 
While we are | 





THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE 





1. Tales, of the greatest merit and interest. 
2. Humorous Articles. 
3. A Religious Department. 
4. The History of the Month. 
5. Editorial Articles. 
; 6. Advertisments of New Books, &c. &e. &e. 
It is supposed that we may obtain a very large sale, by the variety and cheapness of the work. 
It will be worth a dollar a year, to any gentleman who may wish to know what new books are for sale, 
It will be worth a dollar a year, to any man who wishes to furnish his family with unexceptionable reading. 
It will be worth a dollar a year, to have a view of the History of the Month. 7 
‘The Publisher respectfully asks the patronage of the public at large, especially of literary men, and of the clergy. 
Editors of newspapers, Post Masters, Clergymen, and al! other persons, are requested to procure and forward 
Persons remitting $5, shall be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
The work will date with 1833, but the first number is now ready for delivery.” 
*,* Payment in advance will always be expected. ° 


3 Advertisements of books are solicited. ‘I'hey will have a large and good circulation, and the charge will be mode- 
rate. 


CIRCULAR. 
A Dollar Magazine may appear a small matter, and not worthy ; ferent to men. Where our own views are shown, we hope that it 
may be done with modesty and charity, although fully anu openly 


I ) Should the extent of our circulation put it in our power eflectually 
In the first place, this paper will contain as n.uch matter in a year 





curious to know in what estimation we are held abroad; and we)as does one of our reviews for which five voliars is pxid. We offer 


are nota little gratified to learn—from the Museum—that the Unite: 
Stites are rising in consideration in most things that are estimable 
and great. Oar literature, especially, is much noticed. In the last 
number of the Museum, is the review of a book entitled, “ Stories 
of American Life, by American Writers, edited by Mary Russe! 
Mitford,” in which occurs the following rather remarkable passage 
—“ (Lawyers and newspaper editors) “being the pone of supply 
we shall not be surpris:d to find, that very sdun, the Native Circu 
ting Library of Philadelphia, rivals that of Burlington Street (Lon 
don.) ‘They have alrealy their Scott in Cooper; they have their 
fashionable novelist in the author of “Clarence:” they have thei 


to sell at one fifth of that sum because we hope tu get scmetning 
more from advertisements : 

One object we have in view, is toacquire the names and residences 
of persons of literary taste throughoui the country, that we may be | 
able to communicate to them any enterprise by ouiselves or others, 
which they may be willing to promote. 

To the Religious public generally, ve ebealt be glad to be ordered 
fO Send Unie Papes, fu we tntom’d al Some more favouranie Lime, to 
angage largely in the publication of religious works, and wish to 
be enabled to send our advertisements to them. Perhaps we may 
ve able now and then to propose something for the promotion of | 


Goodwin in Brown, and the tribe of annalists (in Enviand) is far|knowledge and virtue, which they may be glad toencourage Ti the 


| to aid any good cause, We shall not fail to do so trom want of zeai, 
| or from timidity. 


But as a large circulation is absolutely necessary to enable us to 
do good to any cause, and as our p: per, if addressed only to the 


| Venerable, the Learned, and the Wise, would not havea list of patrons 


numerous enough for our purpose, we rely upon the Tales and 
Aciventures, by which we hope wo secure the tavour of the young, 
and upon the humerous anecdotes. stories, and wood cuts, by which 
we dovire to find our Way Into every barber shep and tavern in the 
country. Indeed we suspect, that even by the Wise and Venerable, 
these parts of our paper will be more read than our profoundest 
editorial! articles. 

And now, dear sir or madam, if we have convinced you that the 


outshone hy the writer of the stories in the Collections before us.” 
This is certsinly a concession worthy of remark. It is not “sixty 
years since” the greatest men in the nation were stigmatined, tos 
unjustly, certainly, as “illitera'ehinds!” Weapprehen!, as states 





any, John H 
have the tes’ 
Washinctor 


cocks, Adams, Jeffersons, and Franklins; and We} 

»wny of Byron, that the world has seen 
and these were the very “illiterate hin 
* He wh.’ says Dr. Johnson I think, “contracts the duties of lift \ 
into short -vaxims, that they may be made to occur ialntually t 
the min? ¢s a public benefactor.” In this light I apprehend Mr 


Littell » ‘ht he regarded, in presenting to us, in the couvenen 
form t’). he does, the most interesting, as well as the mosi usefu 
gem:  furopean literature. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

The February number of this excellent Magazine is just publish-| 
ed, and, as usual, is replete with entertaining and instructive mat-} 
ter. A refer-nce to the contents will show that, among a great 


and present,” &c. “The Greek Questions,” from the Quartel) | 


Review, is a masterly article—decidedly the best, we think, that has}, 


been written upona subject which, though in some degree obscured | 
by greater phe more recent events, is yet full of interest. 
writer places the whole matter in quite adifferent light from th 
in which most of our countrymen have been accustomed to view it.| 
*Lyell’s Principles of Geolozy” is an article of much interest, and 
contains, moreover, a good deal of scientific information. 

Among the lighter articles in the present number, are “ Winter’s 
Rhapsody.” from Blackwoot’s Magazine, an admirable paper— 
“The Brighton Coach,” by Theodore Hook, and told in his best} 
rmanner— The Seven Churches,” by the authorof “ Constantinople 
in 1828.” anarrative of melancholy interest; as ts likewise the| 
account. by an eye-witness, of the dreadful earthquake of Caraccas,) 
in 1812, by which it is supposed near 15,000 persons perisher -| 
Under th tittle of “ American Petry,” we were pleased to find a) 
review of the “ Death of Ugolino,” a tragedy, by Mr. Peatherston-| 
haugh, who isat presént attracting so much attention by his lec-| 
tures on geology. There are many other articles which we have 
not time to notice particularly now, but which, from time to time | 
will find their way into ovr first page. Altogether, the present) 

From the Noshville Reprblican 


This work has been long before the public, and it fs not too much T 


to say that its reputation has deservedly increased from its com 
mencement. We have been in the habit of readiog it. for severa 
years, and can bear testimony to its value asa period:cal, and of the) 
instructive and entertaining character of its selections —Teeming 
as the English press now is with every species of literary, scientitic,| 
political, and critical disqusitions, issued to the public in the torm of 
weekly, monthly and quarterly journals, nothing cou! be imagined, 
more eminently calculated to furnish to the intelligent mind more) 
Celizhtfal and vatwahte reading than judicious selections from all 
these sources. That this end is accomplished in a manner highly 
creditable to its conductor is sufficiently evinced by the fact oi its 
already extended circulation and increasing reputation 

The advantage of such a work must be evident to all when it is 
considered that an attempt to procurs the same matter from the 
eriginal Journats, wonld lead to endless expense in paying for a 
large number of perioticals, when two thirds of their contents are 
wholly destitute of general interest, useless and inattractive to a 
distant reader: besides. men of business can hardly afford to spare 
more time to such reading - is furnished monthly in the “ Mu- 


religious purposes, such as will be interesting to the whole Christian 
*hurch; and that we will not publish any thing having a contrary | 
lendency 
‘men and patricts, England has seen, of her own sons tut few, ii) ‘or our part” 


no second) ments to Sfate#smen, as contradistinguisned from polisicians 
is” spoken of | ourse we shall have nothing to do witn merely personak contests 


present our sincere and independent opinions, without regard to 


The|taste 
‘instruct as well as amuse them, which will excite the imagination without corrupting the heart. 


lunderstand the plan of this work, on being informed that it will consist of the lighter articles in that Magazine, 
probably with some additions. 


| 2 


power of a continued pressure; the small spuce it occupies, and not 


pulley, constituting the most convenient and useful press ever in- | 
|vented, and applicable to almost all the purposes for which a press 


Dollar Magazine will be a useful work, we pray you to exert your 

influence among your friends, and send us 5subscribers. From 

yourself in such acase, we shall be entitled tono payment for your 

copy. Upon an average, every person has five friends, but we will 

not undertake to say that they can be expected to go to sO great a 
| length as a dollar to serve or oblige « person. It is not necessary 
In politics we shall choose our subjects for, and address ourargu. | to look for so great disinterestediness in Lis case, as we intend to give 
Of} every man the full value of his money. 
| E LITTELL. 
Tpon all subjects which we may discuss we suall endeavour to! P.S. Orders should be forwarded early, that we may know how 
many to print. : 

( communications, if post-paid, will be thankfully received. 


lergy especially we say, that we propose to give a part directly to | 


Our Blessed Lord has said, “ He that is not against us, is 


heir effect upon persons. And yet we du nut promise to be indif, ! 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE 


' | Will be published every month, making in a year a handsome volume, containing Twelve Engravings : price $3, or 
viriety of articles, there are several which are particularly intere=t | 2. 
ing at the present period. “The Belgian Revolution—Poland, past)" 


32 50, if paid i. advance. 

It will be composed of such interesting matter from the foreign magazines, new books, &c. &c. as will be attrac- 
ive to the greatest number of readers, and it is hoped that it will not contain any thing to which a reader of good 
and sound principles would object. We hope to supply the young as well as the old, with matter which will 


History, Tales, Voyages, and ‘Travels, Biography, &c. &c. will be comprised in the work. . 
‘Those who are acquainted with the Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, published by us, will fully 


Each number will contain an Engraving, making Twelve a year. The work begins with January, 1833. 
E. LIT TELL, 
215 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 

2*p Persons sending $10, in advance, for four Subscribers, to be entitled to a fifth copy gratis. 
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PATENT LEVER P"'LLEY STANDING PRESS. | 

HE subscriber, proprieior 0: ine Patent Lever and Puliey Stand- 
ing Press, respectiully informs the public, that he is prepared to 
xecute orders at short notice. 
This new press is intended asa substitute for the ordinary Lever, 
Screw and Hydrostatic Presses 

The advantages it possesses over other presses consists in the 
facility with which it is managed, requiring only one person: the 


IMAP ESTABLISHMENT. 

S AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, Philadelphia, Office No. 4 Ramstead’s 
+ Court, opposite the Indian Queen Hotel, Fourth street, between 
Market and Chestnut streets, has recently published a new and ele- 
gant Map of the United Siates, on four super royal s)eets, coloured 
and mounted in the most handsome style. Price $5. Mitchell's 
Traveller’s Guide through the United States, a Map of the Roads. 
Distances, Steam Boats, and Canal Routes, &c. elegantly engraved 
on steel, accompanied by an incex, by reference to which the towns 
on the Map (near two thousand in number) may be found at once, 
and numerous tables containing a variety of useful information, 
neatly coloured, and put up in morocco for the pocket. Price $1. 
Likewise, an assortment of Mapsof the different States, &c. put up in 
| various forms, in moroces, and mounted on rollers. Also, American 
is used. | Atlasses, bound and im the pocket book form. For ssle by the prin- 

It may be made of any dimensions and power. The price varies | ¢ipat booksellers in the United States. A liberal advanee to whole- 
according to the size and power. sale purchasers. 

Several of the Presses are in operation. and may be seen on appli- 
cation to the subscriver, or to Mr. E. Littell, Bookseller, Chesnut St. 


Philadelphia. 
Boston, June, 1932. LEMUEL BLAKE 











being liable to get out of order. 
This press combines the powers of the Lever and Pulley in the 
forms of the windlass, cogwheel, pinion, capstan, lever, tackle, and 























P. BYRNE 
MPORTER and Manufacturer of Holland Quills and Wafers, No. 
60 William street, New York. 



















To the Editor of the Dollar Magazine. 


Sir,—As I see that you print advertisements, I send 
you this for your consideration : if you don’t like it there! 
is no harm done, and | have a right to make any pro-| 
position I please to a man, if I leave him free to accept 
or refuse it. 

I think I may safely say that I am a person of very; 
versatile talents, for { have turned my attention to a great) 
many different things in my time, but you know how it is, 
the greatest block heads are always the richest men—and, 
for my part | have failed to imake a fortune at any thing! 
yet. Meantime | have had large expenses thrown on) 
me, and | niust provide for thei, and will do it honestly, 
if I can. 

THE STORY ABOUT THE HONEST LADY. 

Some years ago, before 1 was thus burthened, I was 
in the habit of travelling about the country, sometimes as 
far south as Baltimore and Washington, and sometimes 
as far north as Boston or Salem. Upon one vccasion a 
lady was put under my care at a public house as | was 
going to New York. | was as attentive to her as | could! 
be, but she was rather more reserved than | thought! 
necessary, and so after getting her on board the steam} 
boat | had but little to say to her, but supplied her with) 
books to read. When the passage money was to be paid, | 
she inquired what it was, and paid me the money, and so 
she did for her dinner and for the porterage and every! 
thing, so that | ran no risk by her. After | had con-| 
veyed her safely to her lodgings, and had seen her trunks 
safely brought in, | proceeded to take my leave of her, 
when to my very great surprise, she picked up her reticule, 





amd on drawing the strings, said “ What compensativn| 


shall I make to you, sir, for the trouble you have had ?”’) 
I was struck allofa heap. There{were a dozen persons in 
the room, or else | think [ would have said ‘* Whatever} 
you please, madam’’—and then | would have seen what| 
she would have given me As it was, | had a great deal! 
of trouble to keep from Jaughing, and lL bowed very low! 
till L recovered ay face. | intended to have gone next 
day to see her sately started fur Bridgeport, where she 
lived, but [ mentioned the affair to a young blood who! 
put up at the sa:ne house with ine, and | asked him what 
{ ought to have done. He laugied and said he should) 
have been glad to be in uy place, but that fools always! 
had all the juck. Ido not know exactly what he meant,| 
for I do not think the lady was a foo!, although it is very | 
true thatshe was lucky to fali in with we. Upon the} 
whole, i thougiit as 1 had not promised to call again | 
would not. 

I have often and often had ladies under my care, but, 
as | said belure, L was not then burdened with a faunily of 
my own, and | never thought of making mone~ by it; 
but necessity is the mother of invention, and | have lately | 
thougiit a good deal about the lady’s oiler to pay, and as! 
tiere are often ladies who wish to go from one place to! 
another, but their husbands are too busy to go with thera, 
or perhaps tiey are nut married, and. have no brothers, 
and sometimes perhaps their lathers tuink they had better 
stay at home than fail into bad company—!} should think 
a person well recommended would be gladly employed 
t» take c sarge of them. ‘lhe object of this advertisement 
is to say tbat, if suitably encouraged, | wiil set out on the 
first of every mouth, from Salew to Washington city, 
taking charge of ladies and their baggage, for any inter- 
mediate points, such as Boston, Providence, New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. &c.; and | shall return on 
the L5th, through the same towns, | shallexpect to have 
my €Xpelises paid, and such a reasunable allowance 
besides as umy make up for wear and tear, and leave 
sometuing tor wy iamily. Of my presence of mind and 
active zeal iv the service of ladies, tue following narrative 
will bea suilicient exemplitication. 


| 
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OF THE LADY WHO TOOK FIRE, AND HOW SHE WAs SAVED. 

I was on my way from Baltimore to Philadelphia in the 
Union line, and you will not tind a Letterin any part ot 
the United States. Weil, when we cate to reachtown, 
we were very wuch pleased that lustead of having ¢ ¢ 
old stage-coaches to carry us over in 4 hours, we were tu 
be put into the elegant cars, and ve drawn by the locomo- 
tive. INNow a locomotive is a steain engine, and carries 
you across the whow 16 wiles in about one our. 

‘The passengers in vur car, which was number four, 
were Mr.—, of Philadelphia, and halfa dozen ladies with 
him; Major —, an elderly geutieman, whose name {did 
not learn, but he lad a very sweet daughter ; myself, and 
two ladies whom | was taking to their frieads, gratis. 
In ali there were about twelve ladies and only us four 
geutlemen. One lady seemed w have no body with her 
She was dressed in a black silk cloak, but ber gown and 
all her other clothes, so far as | could see, were of white 
musun. 1 mentiou this particulariy, because it turned 


out to be a very unfortunate aifuir. Women ought 
always to be dressed incembustibly. 

This lady sat by herself on tie front seat but one, it 
was the best seat for louking at the locomotive, and she 


3 


\going so fast might make, I said no more about it. 


hands to smother it out, 
it was out, but it instantly smoked up more than betore,|debate ! 


had a great curiosity to see all that was doing. I sat/ 
almost exactly behind her. After we had gune a great 
distance, and had got to the top of our speed, | began to 
mell something burning, and mentioned it to one of the 

gentlemen, who said it was the wood for the locomotive, 
and he shewed me the sparks which flew past us. 1 
thought it did not smell like wood generally does when 
it is burning, but as I did not know what difference our 
Ina 

few minutes the lady | have been describing turned partly 
round, and spreading out her lap, said, “ here was the 
fire, it was my dress burning.’ ‘There was a hole burnt 
through her frock or gown (or whatever the name of it 1s) 
ind she thought the fire was out. ButI saw that it had 
communicated to her other clothes, for just as she had 
spoken, quite a smoke rose up. I have often since ad- 
mired very much how fresh it came into my mind in an 
instant to see what was likely to happen. She was sitting 


its ralue is in great danger of diminution. We are 
wasting its substance, while quarrelling for forms. 

For our part, we care little for that orthodoxy (be it on 
which side it may) which strictly follows the letter, 
losing sight of the Spirit. We have seen enough of it 
in other matters to serve as a caution in this. Have 
there been no divines in any age of the christian church 
who have victoriously defended the truth of the gospel 
against heresy, and then consummated their victory by 
putting their opponets to torture and death? Have there 
bee, none who attempted to promote the reign of our 
Blessed Redeemer among men, by ‘‘ breathing out threat- 
ings and slaughter ?”’ 

Why is it said that only highly civilized nations are fit 
for a republican government? We are unwilling to 
submit to the despotic rule of one mind, and we call up 
thousands of opposing wiils to rule us. How*is this 
possible, unless by the exercise of a spirit of philosophic 
in such a drait of air, by our going so fast, that it seemed|moderation ? Nay, it can hardly be, withouta large mea- 
as if her clothes might blaze in a quarter of a minute, andjsure of Christian charity. Ifsogreat things be necessary, 
if they did, the other ladies would blaze too, for ladies are|is not the continuance of our union imposrible? We 
very contagious in case of fire, andif we had had 12 ladie=|hope not. 
on fire, going as we did like the signs of the Zodiac, the} ‘The zeal which so violently defends the union, that 
car would have blazed too, and the fire would have been|it cannot wave one dogma to save it, is like the affection 
communicated to the four cars behind us, in which there|of the pretended mother, in the contest before Solomon 
were about fifty people, and we should have looked “like|for the child. ‘The false claimant was willing to have 
acomet with a fiery tail,"—or like the heathen goddess|the child divided between herself and the mother. What 
Pheebe, who took tire by running against the Sun, and|says the heart of the true patriot? “Then spake the 
so telt down to the earth in a great conflagration. Pen|woman whose the living child was unto the king, for her 
and ink and paper are slow things when compared with|bowels yearned upon her son, and she said, O my lord, 
the mind of aquick man. If 1 had been as long thinking|give her the living child, and in no wise slay it. But the 
this, as | ain writing it, I should have been sent home al!|other said, let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it.” 
crisp to my family, if | had ever got home atail. But || And so says the party of the restrictive system: they 
saw itall at once, and in a moment started up,and without) would break down the union and cast away its many and 
any apology to the lady for the privilege | was using, Ijinestimable benefits, rather than submit so far to their 
aught hold of the fiery part and squeezed it in both|opponents as to forbear the exercise of a disputed power. 
I jet go in a moment, thinking) What benefit will arise out of the great Senatorial 

W ebster taunts Calhoun with former advocacy 
ind | grabbed as much of the clothes as | could get intojof the restrictive policy, and we presume that Calhoun 
my double hand, and this time they felt quite hot, and] will retort the argumentum ad hominum upon that pow- 
{ held on £ suppose ten minutes Asthe heat increased, erful mind which in its recorded defence of free trade still 
ind the lady said it began te burn her, Major — tried to|stands at the head of our statesmen, although for years a 
umake the engineer hear Lim but there was such a noise itideserter to Use enemy, 
was impossible. Mr. — had out his penknife to cutoffthe}| ‘This is a spectacle to teach men humility. What 
burning clothes, but he did not nghtly know what thelhigher talents shall we look for? When will nobler 
matter was, as he sat in the back part of the car.- | Was|opportunities otter themselves? We want patriots for 
in an agony for water for half a tumbler full would havelthe defence of liberty, not gladiators proud of their 
put it out. Elowever,the clothes began to grow colder, and)swordsimansbip. 
ulter the poor lady had shufiled herself a little out of the) We will not now inquire whether the nullifiers be 
wind, 1 told her to wrap the silk cloak tight around her,/sound in their theory. They do not wisely support 
ind to sit as close Llogether as she could, aud when f let go,/it. “hey fall ito the very same error with their opponets, 
sud ne inore smeke caine up. it wasan awiul time, but/both are absolutely bent upon having the whole of their 
it was no sooner all over than these three gentiemen|rights, and that without any delay or care for others. 
vegan laughing and whispering to each other, aud one of] Both parties injure themselves in the opinion of the 
them asked ine What was the cause of tlie fire, | said it\lookers on. ‘I'he extravagance of the tariflites had weil 
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\Wwas probavly a spark that came in and ieli in the lady’s 
jap. One of the gentlemen said that it happened alinost 
every day that ladies were set on fire by sparks, and they 
laughed very much again, especially when | said | had 
uever heard of it belure, aud that if it were so, ladies would 
jaardly come near any place where they were. But as 
they said there had been no spark seen to come in, I re- 
juwuabered reading about accidents from s, ontaneous 
combustion, but that they laughed at more than ever. | 
jwas at first a little vexed at such behaviour, until [ re- 
imembered that sometimes alter people are suddenly deli- 
lbu 


than the women. 


who had rendered yreat services to shipwrecked people, 
and to those who lave rendered other services to the pub 
lic, | thought it possivle that something would be done in 
this case, having reierence to the accident. It might 
aave been uw sliver stove, or a gold warming pan, or some- 
thing else relating wo fire. but although | have met the 
Philadelphia geutiemen several times since, and hear that 
he bad some of Lis family with him, and is a rich man, 
still he bas never said a word about paying ine any com- 


the clothes of the 12 ladies, it would have been some- 
thing. 

Now there is nothing like making a bargain before 
band, and | propose hereafter to have all down tu black 
abd white, Communications, post paid, may be ad- 
dressed to me, tu the care of the Editor of the Dollar Ma- 
Sazine. Perer SIMPLE, junior, 





THE WAR AT HOME, 


The great object of debate, in all parts of the country 
as well asin Congress, is uot now whether the tariff laws 
be constitutional; and eveu nullification begins to sink 


secede from the uniun. ‘as “ 4 
While the theory of t Constitutio ion is thus in dispute, 
~~, = 











nigh turned a large majority against them, when they 
were bolstered up by the violence of nullification. 

The golden rule in our national affairs is fo forbear. 
Do nothing that is doubtful 

We believe that nullification wil! sink away,if it be 
not keptalive by an attemptto put it down by force. In 
that case nullification will be succeeded by secession, 
unless the government step in with the saying of the old 
french revolution; * Seyons freres, ou je Cassomme !” 
W hat is such fraterhity good for ? 





vered from great dangers, they have fallen into hysterics, 


tif that were Lhe case, the men were more frightened|from the beart. 


pliment of the kind. If had only been paid the value of 


We should be willing to see less intellectual, if there 
were more moral power in Congress. Wisdom ¢ omes 
Is there no man inthe Senate whose 
sight, u: dazzled by the flash of hostile weapons, can per- 


Having heard of pieces of plate being voted to persons|ceive liberty and union trampled ander loot by both 


jparties? Isthere no Fran\lin to pour oil upon the 
‘troubled waters! No Washington ?-—the very sound of 
lthat name sinksinto littleness the powers which are now 
jtighting for victory, and destroying the country which 
‘his life was spent in preserving. 

CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
| 





The annexed proposition for a new Currency, appears 
to us to be recommended by several important considera- 
tions. 
| 1. The Currency question and the Bank question will 
‘ve permanently settled. 

2. ‘The States, and of course the people at large, will 
lreap the whole profit of supplying the Currency, and 
this profit will soon amount to 1V0 inillions, 

3. At the present time it will be especially important 


a8 providing a substitute for the notes of the Bank of the 
{United States, and as preventing the increased issue of 
inotes of the State Banks, which will otherwise take 


place. 


| 4. It will prevent the alternate contractions and expan- 
jsions of the Currency by which thousands of industrious 
behind the greater question of the right of the States toimen have been ruined ; and which will always continue 


as long as the Currency shall be principaily supplied by 
incorporations, whose interest it is to push their circula- 








tion to the utmost limit of safety. And as there are| Answer. Not at all. The Treasury has nothing tojtrade, of which he is the official representative : 
many rival institutions, each endeavouring to increase its\do with it. It may all be done in Philadelpiha, in such aland in almost every place the opponents of free 
own circulation, the whole amount of the Currency is building as the Mint. trade have been rejected ; among others at Leeds 

’ 


sure to be made too great. paeeita where Mr. Sadler has yi 
“ 7 ’ ai yielded to Mr. Marshall and 
A GREAT FUND ‘Mr. Macauley. Even in the agricultural districts, 


UNITED STATES PAPER MONEY. 
& } » “> ; a } | . . 
For coin, or any other useful object, is to be found)a corn monopoly is ceasing to be a popular demand, 
public lands. 


1. It is proposed that the United States shall issue, ; a Seapets eg, re ‘ ‘ 
through aiaeseney Board so constituted as to preventer gh the present dines, thant thin aae neee farmers seeing that they would not be benfit- 
over issues, paper money to an amount not exceeding)» 1)jon5 of dollars. : ed by it; while abroad, if we may digress for a 
15 millions a year, till the issue amount to 60 millions, “Phore is a very considerable danger, that unless some Moment to our neighbours, the manufacturers of 
and afterwards to an amount not exceeding in any one|gy 64 plan for disposing of these lands should be adopted, France are imploring their government to relax 
year 5 per cent. of ~ ape issues. be 1 be they may form a continual fund for the corruption of our the laws which were meant to be in their favour, 
une wee nd of re mnie Vendan mulially public men, and may continue to exercise a great in-being convineed that mutual intereourse is for the 
from 5 to 1000 dollars. y; g ee oe vag | < our me —— iii te benefit of all parties ; and in the United States, the 
‘This money to be receivable in all payments to the ee cieront Sees cana nendeoent tthe Southern or agricultara) States, whieh are there 
owe SEG hang ter the exporters, are threatening a dissolution of the 


United States, ’ the 
union if the manufacturing States insist upon pro- 


| 
| 
| 





2. ‘This money to be divided among the States, in pro- ape eving areas bile, re 
portion to their representation in the House of Repre- Let the present plan, so far as relates to the surveys hibitory tariffs, and oppose the easy entrance of 
sentatives. and sales, be continued, but let the proceeds be disposed|British and other commodities. How is a South 
of as follows: ‘ ; Carolina cotton grower to send his raw cotton to 

1. How can a Board be so constituted as to prevent) |. Ten percent. on the amount of sales in any State, England ifhe must go to New York and not to Liver- 
over issues 2 te be paid to that State; and, — , ; \pool for cloth and hardware’? How is the vine- 

Answer. This is certainly the great difficulty, the, 2. ‘I'he remainder to be divided among the States 0 grower of France to sell his wines, if his govern- 


following plan is suggested : proportion tu their representation in the House of Repre-|> — s : > nei ieee 
Let the Currency Board consist of the President, Vice|sentatives some lment will not allow him to receive what he wants 


President, Secretary of the Treasury, Speaker pf the} Upon condition, F ; in scare from London ? And how is Birmingham 
House of Representatives, and nine Senators of the) _ That the whole amount so to be received by this|or Manchester to subsist, if it may not get bread 
United States, from 9 different States, to be chosen by|State, shall be under a capital stock, upon which the|in the cheapest market ! We entertain none of 
ballot by the Senate, and in case of any vacancy, to be|State shall pay an interest of six per cent. per annum, to|the alarms which terrify many on this important 
filled by the Senate in the same manner, the term of|be expended by ilself inthe education of its own cilizens.\national question ; only in the full introduction of 


OBJECTIONS. 
| 








service of each Senator so chosen to be two years, but 
he may always be re-eligible. 

This Board to meet on the second Monday of Novem- 
ber in each year. Ten to be a quorum, and no money 


to be issued but upon an order of the Board in the follow-|in relation to the threatened conflict between the genera! 





O God! our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 


| There have been public meetings in North Carolina, 


ing words, to be signed by all whoconcur therewith, and|government and South Carolina, at which it was re- 


should there be present four members who refuse to sign,\commended to the people in all parts of the country to 


there shall be nv issue that year. 
Currency Board of the United States. 


On the 
being present [A. B. C, &c.] it was ordered, 





That we and each one of us being of opinion that the! 
paper money of the United States is equal in value to the 
‘gold aud silver money of the same now current, and will 


command an equal amount thereof in the market, we 


—— dollars. Signed. 


2. Wiil not this money become depreciated very much ? 


Answer. Itis thought it cannot Because, 


In the first place, there will reaily be a want of a con- 
venient Currency, created by the withdra‘val of the notes 


of the Bank of the United Stutes: 
Seconc 
Custom 


Thirdly ‘They cannot depreciate much, for as soor 
as they fall in value at all, the issue will be stopped, anc 
eople will pay their Custom House Bonds, the price o 
bat &e. &c. with the notes which may be out. 


par. 


Ny: As these notes will be receivable at all the! 
ouses, Land Offices and Post Offices, they 
wil form a very convenient mode of making remittances :) 


This 
will be the case if the notes fal! half ofone per cent. below 


In such a case, it would be necessary t fide! : : 
a eon owl provide! bout to fall asunder, and yield us a prey to disorder, tojably follow them out to their consequences have 


jofler up their supplications to Almighty God, that he| 


We have 


would cause this great danger to pass away 
|prayer. 

arising from the Tariff laws, more especially on occa 
sion of the threatened secession of South Carolina fron 
| = 

|the Union. 


> 


all the dangers and difficulties of their first settlement 


irevolutionary war. 
jestablishment of a government to u 


iness under it 
ination. 


improved as we ought to have done, the great goodnes 
iwhich has been shown to us. We have sinned in ou 


j public assemblies, as well as in our private affairs : 


< ; lasked for and received from a friend the following form of 
November, 1833, the following members) > 


A prayer on occasion of the discontents and dangers| 


\[t is to thee we owe our deliverance from the perils of the| 
It is to thee we owe the successful| 
nite us as one people, | , 
jand by thee have we been preserved in peace anc quiet-|trusted to him may be employed upon worthy sub- 
, sothat we have become a great and mighty J 


and 
now has come upon ns the fear of great evil, the fear that 
‘the union which has so long been the means of preserving 
\free intercourse, and peace, and love amongst us may be[the nature of man. 


(a just, and we will say Christian system, let all 
fair claims and expectancies be duly weighed, and 
jneither the landowner nor any other person be in- 
jured by rash and hasty measures, though even di- 
rected towards a right object. 





} 
| From the Daily Chronicle we copy the notice 
of an addition to the editorial department of 
the PENNSYLVANIAN, and beg leave to offer our 
compliments to the new editor. We must, 
however, give him notice that much will be 
,jexpected from an associate of the former editor, 
whose lively fancy and admirable style, as well as 


direct that on the first of January next, there be an emis-| Almighty Father, we thank thee forall the mercies and|his graceful tact and ripe knowledge, excited in 
siun of paper money, according to low. to the amount of|Dlessings which this nation has received from thee. It l- town, while his name was unknown, a most eager 
~ o , 


ito thee we owe the preservation of our ancestors through 


curiosity. We cougratulate Mr. Neal upon the 
‘reputation which he has so rapidly acquired, and 
shall gladly watch its extension and increase. 
\We hope that the powers which have been in- 
ects, and that he will, if he have not already done 
so, imbue his mind with the principles upon which 


We confess, most merciful Father, that we have not national as well as individual peace and prosperity 


Side 


r 


pend. He will find that upon these principles 
the doctrines of republicanism stand. They are 
principles which equally apply at al] times and in 
all circumstances, because they are derived from 
It cannot be said that all who 


o 


funds for paying the public expenses. This would cause’ 
the States to refund in taxes what they had received in| 
paper, and no greater evil than this could possibly arise ; 
so that if the plan should (contrary to our expectations )) 
do no good, it would do no harm. 

3. What are the States to do with the money when 
they get it? 

Arswer. Itis not proposed to make any stipulations 
upo the subject, The States may use it for the promo- 
tien of education, internal improvements, or any other 
important objects. Perhaps they would, through some 
State Banks of discount and deposit (not of issue) lend 
the money at 5 or 6 per cent. to their own citizens, who 
could give good security. 

4. Has Congress a right by the Constitution to make 
this money rm distribute it in this way ? 

Answer. ‘To create auniform Currency is one of the 
duties expressly devolved upon Congress, and it is not 
perceived that there is any thing unconstitutional in| 
doing it in this manner. 

5. How would this plan affect the State Banks? 

Answer. Sv far as the interest of the State govern- 
ments is concerned, all the benefit of making the money 
is given up tothem. The private Stockholders in the; 
banks now existing, would rather keep to themselves the 
advantages of issuing the paper money, but their interest 
being in opposition to the interest of the public, must 
give way, especially when the States not having the right 
to issue paper money themselves, (being prohibited to do 
so in the Cunstitution) they cannot give authority to any 
corporations to do it under them. 

G. Is not this a Treasury Bank ? 
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strife, and perhaps to long continued war and bloodshed./also traced them to their origin; but they arise 
_ Avert from us, O God, this great evil; may the Holy|from a distrust of hypothesis and a confidence in 
Suit sn guile aint dirt the prosedngs ef ou ler he courge of nature: they are in consonance with 

i de i « e B -SSEC . . : oe 
and humbly and affectionately betake ourselves, each the Philosophy - rey “ with the . of 
according to his means and opportunities, to the work Christianity ; and their tendency is to place us 
of reconciliation and peace. Put away from us all pride|humbly and confidently under the government of 
and anger, and may we do to each other as we wouldjour Heavenly Father. 
that others should do unto us. The Pennsylvanian has been an earnest party 

Restore us, most merciful Father, to a state of peace|ynaper, and has been accused by its opponents of 
and love. May we be united as a band of brothers, and| violence, So far as this charge is well-founded 
may our beloved country be made the means of hastening| regret it, and it will detract from its force. 
the happy time when thy kingdom shall come, and thy a te Sinan I ly b : 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Perhaps we may be biassed improperly because it 

We ask these blessings in the name of Jesus Christ, advocated, as we did, the re-election of Jackson, 
our most blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. but we do not think it was as violent during the 

election as some of its opponents ; we beg leave to 
recommend it confidently to the administration 
party, and modestly to the opposition. 

In the Pennsylvanian, it is announced that Mr. James 
Gorpon Bennett has been engaged as one of the edi- 
tors of that paper; a paper which, though its political 
paragraphs may have often contradicted the opinions of 
|many who read it, has been conducted with so much 
talent, and has displayed so much general knowledge on 
every subject which ought to interest intelligent and 
well-educated persons, that it is justly counted among 
the best journals published in the United States. 

Mr. Bennett is a ready writer, and will surely prove 
a valuable associate to the gentlman with whom he is to 
be associated. 











ENGLAND.—FRANCE.—THE UNITED 
STATES. 

From the Christian Observer (in an article upon 
the recent English elections) we extract a few 
paragraphs upon the subject of the restrictive sys- 
tem, principally because the editor takes a view of 
this policy which we have always thought could 
be sustained—that it is wnehristian. 


Mr. Thompson’s el at Manchester shows 
i ring towns for free 
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LIFE IN THE WILDS. 


| 
A TALE | 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


! 


| 
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PREFACE, 


Tw an enlightened nation like our own, there are fol- | 
lowers of every science which has been marked out for | 
human pursuit. There is no study which has met with 
entire neglect from all classes of our countrymen. 
‘There are men of all ranks and every shade of opinion, 
who study the laws of Divine Providence and human 
duty. ‘I'here are many nore who inquire how the uni- 





| 


lis so much better understoed than in the times when 


It i 


teresting to observe by what regulations all are tempe- 


throuek the absence of all causes of quarrel 
lrately ted with wholesome food, imstead of some being 

cunpercd above -stairs while others are starving below; 
lad al 
mue being brilliant in jewels and purple and 
ine linen, while others are shivering in nakedness; 
iow all have something, be it much or little, in their} 
purses, instead of some having more than they can} 


how all are « ws becomes their several stations, im- 


stead of se 


}use, while others are tempted to snatch from them in| fanit lies, however, quite a 


the day-time, or purloin by night. Such extremes as} 
these are seldom or never to be met with under the! 


same roof in the present day, when domestic economy 





such sights were actually seen in rich men’s castles :| 


| 


but in the larger family,—the nation,—every one of 
these abuses still exists, and many more. If it has 
been interesting to watch and assist the pr percent 
of domestic economy from the days of feudal chiefs till 
now, can it be uninteresting to observe the correspond. | 
ing changes of astate’? If it has been an unportant| 
service to equalize the lot of the hundred members of a 
great man’s family, it must be inealeulably more so to} 


lachieve the same benefit for the many millions of our 


; < : etc 
population, and for other nations through them. This} 
benefit cannot, of course, be achieved till the errors of| 





© nature, Or <a { auly 
lot tie science, 

Half-civilized states were like the halti« ized honse- 

hold we have described, eight centuries ‘ We wish 


we . 


could go on to say that civil 


lied 
nat 


( states are Maus pe d 
i Economy was 
nearly as well understood by governments as domestic 
That 


foo Malini 


lixe civilized households, t litical 


ies, tous fur 


‘ 


economy is by the heads of iami! 


otherwise, our national distresses show bine 
much with the ewoverned as 
‘ 


with their rulers. Unle I] ti 


to learn what it is that woes 


’ , 
s the peopie wi me the pans 


wror and how it should 
be rectified, they cannot petition intelligently or efieetu- 
ally, and government will regard their complaints as 
unreasonable and their afflictions past help. 


Oo. 


llowever 
true it may be that governments ought to look over the 


¢ 
ul 


world at large for the purpose of protiting by universal 


experience, and improving their messures in proportion 
as knowledge advances, it is equally true thnt the peo- 
ple should look abroad also, and observe and 


cc nips re 


and reflect and take to heart whatever concerns the 


l 


common interests of the millions of their countrymen. 
If many of them oceupy such a position as that they 
cannot do this, is it not at least their duty, should it 
not be their pleasure, to listen to those who have ob- 
served and compared and reflected and come to a cet 


. . } . ‘ ‘ . " ae ca ae 
verse was formed, and under what rules its movements jour national management are traced to their source, |tain knowledge of a few grand principles, which, if ge 
proceed. Others look back to the records of society and|and the principles of'a better economy are established. |nerally understood, would gradually remove all the ob- 


study the history of their race. Others examine and | 
compare the languages of many nations. Others study 
the principles on which civil laws are founded, and try | 
to discover what there has been of good as well as cf 
evil in the governments under which men have lived 
trom the time of the patriarchs till now. Others—but 
they are very few—inquire into the principles whieh 
regulate the production and distribution of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life in soviety. 

It is a common and true observation that every man 
is apt to think his own principle pursuit the most im- 
portant in the world. It is a persuasion which we all 
smile at in one another and justify in curselves. ‘This 
is one of the least mischievous of human weaknesses ; 
since, as nobody questions that some pursuits are really 
more important than others, there will always be a ma- 
jority of testimonies in favour of those which are so, 
only subject to a reservation which acts equally upon 
all. If, for instance, votes were taken as to the com- 
parative value of the study of medicine, the divine 
would say that nothing could be more important ex- 
cept theology; the lawyer the same, excepting law; 
the mathematician the same, excepting mathematics; 
the chemist the same, excepting chemistry ; and so on. 
As long as every man can split his vote, and all are 
agreed to give half to themselves, the amount of the 
poll will be the same as if all gave whole votes. ‘There is 
encouragement, therefore, to canvas, as we are about to 
do, in favour of a candidate whom we would fain see 
more popular than cat present. 

Can any thing more nearly concern all the members 
of any society than the way in which the neceszarics 
and comforts of lite may be best procured and enjoyed 
by all? Is there any thing in any other study (which 
does not involve this) that can be compared with it in 
interest and importance? And yet Political Economy 
has been less studied than perhaps any other science 
whatever, and not at all by those whom it most con- 
cerns,—the mass of the people. This must be because 
its nature and its relation to other studies are not un- 
derstood. It would not else be put away as dull, 
abstract, and disagreeable. It would be too absurd to 
complain of its being difficult in an age when thé diffi- 
culties of science appear to operate as they should do, 


It is the duty of the people to do this. 

If a stranger had entered the castle of a nobleman, | 
eight hundred years ago—and, grieved at what he saw, 
had endeavoured to put matters ona better footing, how 
ought he to set about it, and in what temper should 
he be listened to? If he had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the entire household at once, he would say, “I 
have been in your splendid halls, and I saw vast sums 
squandered in gaming, while hangry ereditors were 
looking on from without with rage in their countenances. 
| have been in your banqueting room, and 1 saw riot 
and drunkenness to-day where there will be disease 
and remorse to-morrow. I have been in your kitchens, 
and I saw es much waste below as their had been ex- 
cess rbove, while the under servants were driven into a 
cold corner to eat the broken food which was not good 
enough for their masters’ dogs. I have been in your 
dungeons, and I saw prisoners who would fain have la 
boured for themselves or their fellow-captives, con- 
demned to converse in idleness with their own melan- 
choly thoughts or with companions more criminal and 
iniserable than themselves. I have been among the 
abodes of those who hew your wood, and draw your, 
water, and till your fields, and weave your garmexts ; | 
and | find that they are not allowed to exchange the 
produce of their labour as they will, but that artificial 
prices are set upon it, and that gifts are added to the 
'profits of some which are taken out of the earnings of| 
others. I hear complaints from all in turn, from the | 
highest to the lowest; complaints which I cannot cal] 
unreasorable, since it is equally true that the poor 
among you are oppressed, and that the rich are trou. 
bled; that the rulers are perplexed and the governed | 
discontented. ‘These things reed not be. There are 
methods of governing a fantily which will secure the 
good of all. I invite yea to join me in discovering 
what these methods are.” What would be thought of 
the good sense ef such a household if they should re- 
ject the invit«aon ;—if the rulers should say, “ We are 
much perplexed, it is true, to know how to govern ; but 
it is very difficult to change the customs of a family, 
land so we will go on as we are;” if the sons and 
daughters of the house should reply, “It is true the 
servants threaten us with vengeance, and we have 
more trouble than enough with their complaints ; but 








in stimulating to enterprise and improving patience. 
Political Eeonomy treats of the Production, Distri- 
bution, and Consumption of Wealth; by which term is 
meant whatever material objects contribute to the sup- 
port and enjoyment of life. Domestic economy is an 
interesting subject to those who view it as a whole; 
who observe how, by good management in every de- 
partment, all the members of a family have their pro- 
per business appointed them, their portion of leisure se- 


cured to them, their wants supplied, their comforts pro-| ness, it is no more than as many people are guilty of as 

moted, their pleasures cared for ; how harmony is pre-|refuse to hear any thing of Political Economy, because 

served within doors by the absence of all causes of| it is new, or because it is dull, or because it is difficult. 

jealousy ; how good will prevail towards all abroad 
1 


No. 





we should find the inquiry you propose very dull and 
disagreeable, so do not let us hear any more about it ;” 
lif the servants should say, “ We have many grievances 
lcertainly, and we can easily tell what ought to be re- 
medied; but as to what the remedies are, we are told 
|we cannot understand the subject ; so,instead of trying 
‘to learn, we shall redress our troubles in our own 
\way ’”’ If this is folly, if this is neglect, if this is mad- 


structions, and remedy the distresses and equalize the 
lot of the population ’ 


Such oug! 
tion of the people. 


it to be the disposi 

But the people complain, and justiy, that no assist 
ance has been offered them which they could make use 
of. ‘They complain that all they can do is to pick up 
bits and scraps of knowledge of Political Economy, be- 
eause the works which profess to teach it have been 
written for the learned,and can interest only the learn- 
ed. of the 


science being new. All new sciences are for some tin 


y 
I 


This is very true, and it is the consequence 
lengrossed by the learned, both because preparation is 
| required before they can be gencrally understood, and 
because it is some time before men perceive how close 
an interest the bulk of society has in every new truth. 
It is certain, however, that sciences are only valuable 
in es far as they invelve the interests of mankind at 
largo, and that nothing can prevent their sooner or la- 
ter influencing general happiness. ‘This is true with 
respect to #1¢ knowledge of the stars; to that of the for. 
matiop 4nd changes of the structure of the globe; to 
that of chemical elements and their combinations ; and, 
above all, to that of the social condition of men. It is 
natural that the first eminent book on this new science 
should be very long, in some parts « xceedingly difticult, 
and, however wonderful and beautiful as a whole, not so 
clear and precise in its arrangement as it mioht be. 
This is the case with Smith’s Wealth of Nations —a 
hook whose excellence is marvellous when all the cir- 
cumstances are considered, but which is not fitted nor 
designed to teach the science to the great mass of the 
people. It has discharged, and is discharging its pro- 
per office in engaging the learned to pursue the study, 
and in enabling them to place it in new lichts aceord- 
ing to the various needs of various learners. It is na 
tural, again, that the first followers of the science should 
differ among themselves, and that some should think 
certain pots important which others think trifling; 
and it is a matter of course that their disputes must be 

tiresome to those who know little of the grounds of 
them. It is perfectly natnral that the science should be 

supposed obscure, and the study of it fruitless, which 

could thus cause contradictions and perplexities at the 

very outset. It is perfectly natural that when certainty 

began to be obtained, and regularity to come out of the 

confusion, formality should be the order of the day ; that | 
truths should be offered im a cold dry form, and should 

be left bare of illustration, and made as abstract and un- 

attractive as possible. ‘l'his is a very hopeful state of 
thines, however: for when truth is first laid hold of, it 

is easy to discover and display its beauty; and this, the 
last and easiest process, is what remains to be done for 
Political Economy. When it is done, nobody must 
again excuse himself from learning, out of discontent at 
the way in which it is taught. 

The works already written on Political Economy , 








'No one could make any of these objections, it he knew |almost all bear a reference to boaks which have preeeded, 
a 


or consist in part of discussions of disputed points 


Sach references and such discussions are very inte- 
resting to those whom they concern, but offer a poor 


introduction to those to whom the subject is new 


There are a few, a very few, which teach the science 
These too 
are very valuable; but they do not give us what we 
They 
give us its history; they give us its philosophy; but 
They give us truths, and leave 
us to look about us, and go hither and thither in search 
Some who have a 
wider range in socicty, and plenty of leisure, find this 
all sufficient; but there are many more who have 
neither time nor opportunity for such an application of} 
We cannot see why the truth and 
its application should not go together,—why an ex- 
planation of the principles which regulate society should 
not be made more clear and interesting at the same 
time by pictures of what those principles are actually 


systematically as {ar as it is yet understood. 
want—the science ina familiar, practical form. 
we want its picture. 


of illustrations of those truths. 


what they learn. 


doing in communities. 


For instance: if we want to teach that security of 
property is necessary to the prosperity of a people, and 
to show how and in what proportion wealth increases 
where there is that security, and dwindles away where 
there is not, we may make the fact and the reasons 
very well understood by stating them in a dry, plain 
way: but the same thing will be quite as evident, and 
far more interesting and better remembered, if we con- 
firm our doctrine by accounts of the hardships suffered 
by individuals, and the injuries by society, in such a 
country as Turkey, which remains in a state of bar- 
barism chiefly through the insecurity of property. ‘The 
story of a merchant in Turkey, in contrast with one of 
a merchant in England, will convey as much truth as 
any set of propositions on the subject, and will impress 
the memory and engage the interest in a much greater 


degree, ‘This method of teaching Politieal Economy 
has never yet been tried, except in the instance of a 
short story or separate passage here and there, 

This is the method in which we propose to convey 


the leading truths of Political Economy, as soundly, as 
systematically, as clearly and faithfully, as the utmost 


pains-taking and the strongest attachment to the sub- 
ject will enable us to do. We trust we shall not be 


-|it will be found that as the leading principles come out 
in order, one after another, they are so clear, so indis- 
putable, so apparently familiar, that the wonder is when 
the difficulty is to come,—where the knotty points are 
to be encountered. We suspect that these far-famed 
difficulties arise, like the difficulties of mathematical 
and other sciences, from not beginning at the begin- 
ning and going regularly on. A student who should 
open Euclid in the middle, could no more proceed for 
want of knowing what came before, than a sawyer who 
should insert his saw in a hole in the middle of a plank 
could go on sawing while the wood was closed both 
behind and before. In like manner, any novice who 
wishes to learn in a hurry the philosophy of Wages, 
and dips into a treatise for the purpose, can make no- 
thing of it for want of understanding the previous 
chapters on Labour and Capital. Thisisthe only way 
in which we can account for the common notion of the 
difficulty of the science; and as this notion is very 
prevalent, we are constrained to belicve that the igno- 
rance we speak of is prevalent too. When, therefore, 
we dedicate our series to all to whom it may be of use, 
we conceive that we are addressing many of every class. 

If we were to dedicate our work to all whom it may 
concern, it would be the same thing as appealing to the 
total population of the empire. We say this, of course, 
in reference to the subject, and not to our peculiar me- 
thod of treating it. Is there any one breathing to 
whom it is of no coneern whether the production of 
food and clothing and the million articles of human 
consumption goes on or ceases? whether that pro- 
duction is proportioned to those who live? whether all 
obtain a fair proportion? whether the crimes of op- 
pression and excess on the one hand, and violence and 
theft on the other, are encouraged or checked by the 
mode of distribution? Is there any one living to whom 
it matters not whether the improvement of the temporal 
condition of the race shall go on, or whether it shall 
relapse into barbarism? whether the supports of life, 
the comforts of home, and the pleasures of society, shall 
become more scanty or more abundant? whether there 
shall be increased facilities for the attainment of intel- 
lectual good, or whether the old times of slavery and 
hardship shall return? Is any one indifferent whe- 
ther famino stalks through the land, laying low the 


portions of its increase; and to exhibit the union of 
these two mighty agents of Propucrion. Under the 
second head, Disrrinution, occur the great questions of 
Rent, Profits, Wages, and Population, the various modes 
of Interchange at home and abroad, including the con- 
sideration of all Monopolies, domestic and foreign. 
Under the third head, Consumption, are considered the 
modes of Demand and Supply and of Taxation. All 
these and many more will be exemplified in sketches 
of society, in narratives of those who labour and earn 
and spend, who are happy or otherwise, according as 
the institutions under which they live are good or bad. 
There can be no lack of subjects for such tales in our 
own country, where the pauper and the prince, the be- 
neficent landlord and the unreasonable tenant, the disso- 
lute grandee and the industrious artizan, are to be found 
in the near neighbourhood of each other. If we look 
farther abroad into lands where different institutions 
vary the interests of individuals, we are furnished with 
rich illustrations of every truth our science can furnish. 
If we could hope to supply the interest as abundantly 
as society does the subject-matter of our tales, we 
should reckon upon their success and usefulness as 
certain. We will do our best. 

It is our design to affix to each volume a summary 
of the principles of Political Economy which it contains. 
In this volume only we shall prefix it, in order to lead 
the reader to a full understanding of the purpose of the 
work as he advances with it. 


—— 


Summary of Principles illustrated in the first 
Volume. 


Wrattn consists of such commodities as are use- 
ful,—that is, necessary or agreeable to mankind. 

Wealth is to be obtained by the employment of la 
bour on materials furnished by nature. 

As the materials of nature appear to be inexhausti- 
ble, and as the supply of labour is continually progres- 
sive, no other limits can be assigned to the operations 
of labour than those of human intelligence. And 
where are the limits of human intelligence ? 


Productive labour being a beneficial power, whatever 
stimulates and directs this power is beneficial also. 

Many kinds of unproductive labour do this. Many 
kinds of unproductive labour are therefore beneficial. 

All labour for which there is a fair demand is equal- 
ly respectable. 

Labour being a beneficial power, all economy of that 
labour must be beneficial. 


supposed to countenance the practice of making use of 
narrative as a trap to catch idle readers, and make them 
learn something they are afraid of We detest the 
practice, and feel ourselves insulted whenever a beak of 
the trap kind is put into our hands. It is many yea: 
since we grew sick of works that pretend to be stories, 
and turn out to be eatechisms of some kind of knowledge 
which we had much rather become aequainted with in 
its undisguised form. The reason why we choose the 
form of narrative is, that we really think it the best in 
which Political Economgs ean be taught, as we should 
say of nearly every kind of moral science. Once more 
we must apply the old proverb, ‘Example is better than 
precept.” We take this proverb as the motto of our 
design. We declare frankly that our object is to teach 
Political Economy, and that we have chosen this me- 
thod not only because it is new, not only because it is 
entertaining, but because we think it the most faithful 
and the most complete. There is no doubt that all that 
is true and important about any virtue,—integrity, for 
instance,—may be said in the form of a lecture, or writ- 
ten in a chapter of moral philosophy; but the faithful 
history of an upright man, his sayings and doings, his 
trials, his sorrows, his triumphs and rewards, teaches 
the same truths in a more effectual as well as more 
popular form. In like manner, the great principle of 
Freedom of Trade may be perfectly established by a 
very dry argument; but a tale of the troubles, and dif- 
ficulties, and changes 0! good and evil fortune in a 
manufacturer and his operatives, or in the body of a 
manufacturing population, will display the same princi- 
ple, and may be made very interesting besides; to say 
nothing of getting rid of the excuse that these subjects 
cannot be understood. 

We donot dedicate our series to any pafticular class 
-of society, because we are sure that all classes bear an 
equal relation to the science, and we much fear that it 
is as little familiar to the bulk of one as of another. 
We should not be so ready to suspect this ignorance if 
we heard less of the difficulty of the subject. We trust 
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helpless and humbling the proud; or whether, by a 
wise policy, the nations of the earth benefit one another, 
and secure peace and abundance at home by an ex- 
change of advantages abroad? Is there any onc living, 
in short, to whom it matters not whether the aggregate 
of human life is cheerful and virtuous or mournful and 
depraved? ‘The question comes to this: for none will 
doubt whether a perpetuity of ease or hardship is the 
more favourable to virtue. If it concerns rulers that 
their measures should be wise, if it concerns the wealthy 
that their property should be secure, the middling class- 
es that their industry should be rewarded, the poor that 
their hardships should be redressed, it concerns all that 
Politieal Economy should be understood. If it concerns 
all that the advantages of a social state should be pre- 
served and improved, it concerns them likewise that 
Politieal Economy should he understood by all. 

As society is in widely diferent states of advance- 
ment in various parts ofthe worid, we have resolved to 
introduce as wide a diversity of scenery and characters 
as it might suit our object to employ. Each tale will, 
therefore, be usually, if not always, complete in itself, 
as a tale, while the principles it exhibits form a part of] 
the system which the whole are designed to convey, 
As an instance of what we mean; the scene of the first 
tale is laid in a distant land, because there is no such 
thing to be found in our own country as Labour un- 
combined with Capital, and proceeding through many 
stages to a perfect union with capital. In the next 
volume, which treats of the operation and increase of 
Capital, the scene is laid in a more familiar region, be- 
cause Capital can be seen in full activity only in a 
highly-civilized country. 

As the necessaries and comforts of life must be pro- 
duced before they can be distributed, and distributed 
before they can be consumed, the order of subjects seems 
to be determined by their nature. 

We propose to show what Labour can effect, and 
how it is to be encouraged and ized and rewarded: 
to treat of Capital, itg nai operation, and the pro- 





Labour is economized, 
I.—By division of Labour ;—in three ways. 
1. Men do best what they are accustomed to do. 
2. Men do the most quickly work which they stick 
to. 
3. It is a saving of time to have several parts of a 
work going on at once. 


Labour is-economized, 
IIl.—By the use of machinery, which 


1. Eases man’s labour. 
2. Shortens man’s labour; and thus, by doing his 
work, sets him at liberty for other work. 


Labour should be protected by securing its natural 
liberty: that is,— 

1. By showing no partiality. 

2. By removing the effects of former partiality. 





LIFE IN THE WILDS. 





CHAPTER I. 
WHAT HAVE THEY LEFT US? 


Tuene are few climates in the world more delight- 
ful to live in than that of the south of Africa. ‘The 

















air of the mountains behind the Cape of Good Hope is 
pure and wholesome ; and the plains which stretch out 


towards the north at a great height above the sea, are|a 
fertile in native plants when uncultiyated, and richly |own subsistence. She had one child, a girl of three 


repay the toil of the farmer. ‘The woods are remark- 
able for their variety of trees and shrubs, and there 
are as many animals which may serve for food or for 
beasts of burden as in this country. ‘These advantages 
would Icad numbers of our countrymen to settle in 
southern Africa, who now go elsewhere, if it were 
not for one great drawback. It is not that there are 
beasts of prey; for lions, leopards, and panthers, may 
be kept away from a settlement by the use of proper 
precautions; it is that a race of men, more fierce than 
wild beasts, and full of cunning, inhabit the mountains 
on the northern frontier of the European settlements, 
and descend, from time to time, upon the lonely farms 
or small villages scattered over the plain, and slaugh- 
ter the inhabitants, burn their dwellings, and carry off 
their cattle and their goods. It is nearly impossible to 
guard against the attacks of these savages; and as a 
considerable force is required to resist them, it is no 
wonder that settlers are disposed to sacrifice many ad- 
vantages of climate, soil, and productions, rather than 
be subject to the continual dread of a visit from the 
Bushmen, as these people are called. The settlements} 
toward the northern frontier are therefore few and} 
small, and consist of those whose poverty induces them 
to brave danger, and whose courage is improved by 
constant exercise. 

The Bushmen were the original possessors of mucli 
of the country about the Cape, which the British and 
the Dutch have since taken for their own. The natives 
were hunted down like so many wild beasts. ‘This 
usage naturally made them fierce and activ: in their 
revenge. The hardships they have undergone have 
affected their bodily make also; and their short stature 
and clumsy form are not, as some suppose, a suffi- 
cient proof that they are of an inferior race to the men 
they make war upon. If we may judge by the expe- 
riments which have been tried upon the natives of va- 
rious countries, it seems probable that if Europeans 
were driven from their homes into the mountains, and 
exposed to the hardships of a savage life, they would 
become stunted in their forms, barbarous in their ha- 
bits, and cruel in their revenge. They might, like the 
Bushmen, visit the. sins of the first invaders upon their 
innocent successors, and cause as much undeserved dis- 
tress as that we are about to relate. 

It was in the month of September—a season of ex- 
treme heat in the climate we have deseribed—when the 
inhabitants of a small British settlement in the north 
of the European territories of South Africa, met to con- 
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| Was no reason for such a distinction in a place where 
ll were obliged to exert their own powers for their} 


years old. 

Mr. Adams was called Captain only because he, in 
a manner, took the direction of the affairs of the set- 
tlement. Having been long accustomed to the climate, 
and acquainted with all the peculiarities of the coun- 
try, he was well qualified to advise respecting the pro- 
ceedings of his neighbours, who looked up to him as 
if he had really been what they called him, and had a 
-aptain’s authority over them. It was he who now as- 
sembled them under the shelter of a few trees which 
grew in a nook between two hills. 

When they met, they looked on one another, and no 
one seemed disposed to speak. The captain was about 
to break silence, when the sobbing of one of the wo- 
men who had lost her child, and the wailing of the 
carpenter’s widow, affected him so much that he could 
not command his voice. Mr. Stone, who was remark- 
able for his selfcommand, next came forward, and said 
that the friends around him had been called together 
that they might determine what measures should be 
taken for their safety and subsistence; and that it ap- 
peared to him that the right way to begin was by ad- 
dressing God in a spirit of resignation for what they 
had lost, and of thankfulness for what remained. This 
was the readiest means of consoling the mourners who 
were among them, and of so calming the minds of all, 
as that they might deliberate soberly, and judge wise- 
ly in an extremity so awful. 

To this there was a general assent; and all heads 
were bowed, and all sounds, except the voice of Mr. 
Stone, hushed in prayer. 

When this was over, and a pause had sneceeded, the 
captain observed that the first consideration of every 
man among them must be to secure food and shelter, 
—food for the present day, and shelter for perhaps one 
night only: for the next question was, whether they 
should remain in the settlement and build up its ruins 
as well as they could, or set out southwards with the 
hope of finding a safer resting-place, or aid from their 
countrymen. In the first place, then, he must declare 
his hope that every individual would lay aside all self- 
ish thoughts, and come forward to say what provisions 
remained in his hands or upon his portion of ground. 

Mr. Stone offered an antelope which had been snared 
the day before, and fastened within an enclosure which 
the savages had not entered. He feared that but little 
was left of his first crop of fruit, and that the next 
would not be ripe for some weeks; but said, that what- 





sider what should be done to relieve the want to which 
they were suddenly reduced. ‘The evening before, their 
village looked thriving, and its inhabitants gay and 
prosperous; and now, just when morning had dawned, 
ihey assembled to look on the ruin of their habitations, 
and the nakedness of their meadows, from which all 
the cattle had been driven away. 
carried off their tools and their arms, burned their litt! 
furniture with the houses, and left them nothing but 
the clothes they wore, and the seed which was buried 
in the ground. Happily, but few lives were lost, for 
the attack had been so sudden, that little resistance had 
been attempted: but yet some were gone whose ser- 
vices could ill be spared, even if they had not attached 
their companions to them by having shared the same 
toils, or by their several good qualities. Williams, the 
carpenter, was found dead among the ashes in the saw- 
pit; and Humby had been slaughtered on the threshold 
of the new hut he was building on his little farm.— 
Some of the children, too, had perished in the flames; 
but the loss of life was found to be much less than eve- 
ry one had supposed before the numbers were called 
over. The most general and eager inquiries were for 
the safety of Captain Adams, and of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone and their child, who were all alive and unhurt. 
Mr. Stone was the best educated man in the settle- 
ment, and was therefore much valued as a chaplain and 
teacher, as well as in his character of a practical farmer. 
His wife was an amiable, strong-minded woman, who 
assisted her husband” in his labours abroad and at home. 
She was, by common consent, called the Lady of the 
settlement; but shé refused the title; not because she 
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ever remained should be carried to any appointed spot. 
;}Campbell, the herdsman, said he had not a beast left of) 
lall the flocks he had charge of; but he would venture 
|to follow on the track of the savages for a few miles, 
land if a stray ox or sheep should be left behind, it 
|should be in the camp before nightfall. Upon this, two 
|or three men offered to go out hunting if weapons were 
furnished ; and others proposed fishing if they had but 
tackle. 

“This is all very well,” said the captain, who sus- 
pected that neither weapons nor tackle were to be had | 
“but our object is to find oxé what food is actually in 
our possession.” 

Alas! this was soon made out. ‘There was only 
Mr. Stone’s antelope, a few oranges, grapes, and figs; 
some eggs which were found near the roosts, and some 
fowls which began to appear again after having been 
seared away by the fires. ‘This was all the provision 
that could be collected for fifty-four persons. 

“It is clear, then,” said the captain, “ that the creater 
number of us must disperse in search of food, and that 
all considerations of removal must be deferred till to- 
morrow at least. We are in no condition to travel this 
day. But our night’s shelter must also be thought of. 
Let any one speak who has a plan to propose.” 

Here again there was a pause, for every one was 
wishing that poor Williams, the carpenter, was among 
them. At length, Robertson, a farmer, said— 

“If we could find up tools enough, we might have 
a sort of roof over our heads before night, for I believe 
there are several here been used, like myself, 
to handle a hatchet, t a regular business, 






have tools, T see nothing for it but to sleep under the 
open sky. It is damp in the woods; and besides, the 
beasts would couch in our neighbourhood, and the wo- 
men and cluldren would not sleep for their roaring, even 
supposing we men could.” 

“ The nichts are frosty,” said Mr. Stone; “it is dan- 
gerous to sleep unsheltered after such hot days. Who 
has a hatchet to produce ?” 

Not one was forthcoming, and each looked at his 
neighbour in dismay. 

A labourer then proposed that a party of two or 
three should explore the pass of the mountains to the 
east, and sce whether there were caves, or any places 
in the rock which might be covered in with boughs 
and rushes so as to make a convenient sleeping-place. 

“ Excellent!” eried the captain. “ And lest this plan 
should fail us, let another company go into the wood, 
and try whether we cannot get possession of some stout 
branches, though we have no tools. Some must have 
snapped in the wind last week, I should think; and so 
dry as the weather has been for many wecks, some will 
yield to force, if we put our strength into our hands. 
We must remember that our hands are our tools to-day, 
and we must ply them well.” 

“1 do not see,” said Mr. Stone, “ why the weakest 
should be idle. Cannot the children pluck dry grass 
and brushwood to make fires round our sleeping- 
place ?” 

“My child shall do her part,” said Mrs. Stone.— 
cs 3 
the boys and I will gather the fruit and cook the ante- 
lope, and whatever game may be brought in.” 

* And J,” said her husband, “ will see that the bodies 
of those we have lost are buried without delay, and 
with proper respect. Let the mourners of their fami- 
lies follow me.” 

When Mr. Stone and about eight of the company 
had retired, the captain proeceded to appoint to the 
others their various tasks. His office of superintendent 
was enough for him. His advice and help were want- 
ed every moment; for it was no easy matter to perform 
tasks, all the materials for which were wanting. 

First of all, Campbell, the herdsman, was sent with 
two of Robertson’s labourers to follow the Bushmen, 
and pick up any stray lamb or wearied beast which 
might have been lef behind. ‘They looked round wist- 
fully for a noose, thinking that they might snare an an- 
telope by the way; but not a thread of cordage was 
left. ‘They were obliged to be content with a stout 
cudget each, which they took from the trees as they 
passed. 

Jack, the tanner’s man, set off with two companions 
up the pass in search of a sleeping-place; while his 
master, who was accustomed to go into the woods to 
obtain bark for tanning, guided a party of labourers to 
a tree of remarkably. hard and tough wood which he 
had barked and stripped of its branches, of which he 
thought tools of a rude kind might be made. It oc- 
eurred to him also that the want of ropes might be 
supplied by thongs of leather, tanned and prepared ac- 
cording to the manner of the natives; and he wished, 
therefore, to proceed upon the antclope’s skin without 


“She shall look for eggs about the roost; and some of 


delay. So his object was to obtain hard wood to make 
a rude sort of tools, and bark for tanning. 
Hiill, the barber-surgeon, had explored the whole 


neighbourhood in search of herbs for his medical pur- 
poses; and he told of a pool of remarkably fine water, 
about two miles off, which abounded with carp. They 
had only to pass a net through the water, he said, and 
they would soon catch enough to feed their company. 
This might be true, but where was the net? Hill 
could not furnish one; but he could tell how one might 
be obtained within a short time. He could show where 
flax grew in abundance; and if two or three clever 
pairs of hands would help him, the fibres might be dri- 
ed and pulled out and twisted and woven into a net, 
and in three days they might have a plentiful meal of 
fish. Hill’s wife and her sister Kate, and the three 
children, went with him about this business. 

“If they had but left us our dogs,” said Arnall, a 
great sportsman and one of the partners of the store 
or shop where all the commodities of the settlement 
were exchanged,—“ if they had but left us our dogs, 
we might have started game in abundance.” 

‘‘And much use it would be of to us,” replied his 
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partner, Mr. Dunn, * when we have no guns to bring hollow trunks of trees. 


It is sometimes called the In-| have it back again; but it makes me pine for the rest. 
it down.” 


\dicator, because by uttering iis peculiar ery whenever | This morning, when i went out, I thought, as was fit, 
“JT shot a partridge without a gun, the other day,” |i: meets with a stock of honey, it points out the way |less about the poor beasts than about the folks we are 
siid George Prest, the butcher’s son. “ Mr. Arnall'to the honey-tree. Betsy had often followed this bird | going to, seeing how little prospects of food there was 
liughed at my bow and arrows then; but, perhaps, he|from tree to tree; and when the bees were absent, (as jeenee them. But when I heard the bleat of this lamb, 
would like such a one now very well.” |wild bees usually are on a sunny day,) it was her cus-}and I saw it come skipping towards me, I thought to 

“If you will bring me such a one to-morrow, my |tom to place a leaf on it for the bird, and then to carry imyself, *‘ Where are the rest?’ And then it seemed 


boy,” said Arnall, “ you shall have the first bird I bring joff a part of what remained. Nothing had been easier,|hard to see the very traces of them in the track, and to 
down.” 





hitherto, than to obtain and bring away this honey,)|know what a little way they were before us, and yet to 
“J am afraid your arrows are not strong enough to|\which was as clear and liquid as water. Betsy|turn back and leave them to be slaughtered by those 
kill a hare,” said Dunn. “If you help me to a hare,| brushed it out of the hollows of the wood with a pain- | savages. I little thought when I called home the cows, 
you shall have her skin to make a cap of for your bare |ter’s brush which she kept clean for the purpose; and|and penned the sheep, last night, that I should never 
head.” ishe let it run into the white basin out of which she ate |see one of all of them again but this poor beast.” 
“If your dogs will run me down a porcupine,” said|her breakfast. But now, the brush was burned and| Little Betsy did not know what to say; and so she 
the boy, “ you shall have your hare and her skin into|the basin gone; and when she had overtaken the bird plucked a handful of grass for the lamb. 
the bargain. A hedgehog’s bristles are strong enough |in the wood, she did not know what to do for want of! In a few minutes they reached the place where din- 
to wound a partridge, but nothing less than a porcupine |her utensils, and her guide fluttered onwards and did |ner was going forward. ‘Though it was the first meal 
quill will reach larger game.” not like to be kept waiting. She twisted a wisp of|that day, many of the people had eaten sparingly, not 
So saying, George ran off to beg a string of the gut|dry grass, which did very well instead of her brush:|knowing whether any thing might be provided for the 
of the antelope from Mrs. Stone, and to find a suitable | but after she had taken possession of a leaf-full of honey |next day. When they saw the lamb, however, and 
slip of wood for a bow, and some lighter picces for ar-|and found that it ran over and escaped between her |heard of the bullock, they helped themselves again. 
rows, with tufts of the soft hair of the antelope, which | fingers, she found she must devise a better plan or|'They did not relish their hard-earned meal the less for 
must serve instead of feathers till a bird could be|leave the honoy behind. She had nothing on that she |the clumsy manner in which they were obliged to eat it. 
brought down. Meanwhile, Arnall climbed a hill, and| could make into a basket or basin;—no hat, no pocket;}_ Campbell would not join them till he had disposed of 
whistled shrill and long for his dogs, one of which at|nothing but her shoes, and those she could not spare.|his charge. ‘The fences were so injured that it was 
length made his appearance, limping ard wearied.| At last, she bethought herself of marking the trees and |necessary to pile up all the wood that eould be laid 
Jowler had, however, sport enough in him to turn out | returning for the honey when the bird should be gone: |hold of to stop the gaps. This done, the herdsman 
a hedgehog, which was immediately killed, stripped ot |so she picked up a piece of red earth, and marked cach |cast a mournful glance at these poor remains of his 
its bristles, and put away to be cooked the next day, af-!honey-tree with a cross. When she had marked six |droves and flocks, and sat down to refresh himself. 
ter the manner of the natives, if better food should fall and began to be tired, she followed the bird no farther,| Mrs. Stone, and Betsy’s mother, Mrs. Links, the 
short. | but sat down beside a pool of water where rushes |smith’s wife, had grown uneasy about the little girl, on 
The rest of the labourers, meanwhile, were employ-| grew in plenty, and began to weave them into a sort of account of her long absence: but they could not blame 
ed under the captain’s direction in various tasks. Some | basket or basin. She had been accustomed to make|her when they saw what she had been doing. They 
assisted at the burial of their companions. As they |caps of rushes for her brothers in play, and was expert. |bade her carry the honey and brushes to the captain, 
had not the means of digging graves for the dead, and She made just such a one now, and lined it thick with |who acted as store-keeper, and receiver-general of what- 
as it was necessary, on account of the extreme heat, the large leaves of the fig-tree, and ticd twigs cross-|ever was brought in. He patted her on the head, and 
not to defer the rite, the bodies were deposited to- | wise over the top to keep it in shape. By the time |said she had done her part; and he moreover gave her 
gether in the saw-pit, which was afterwards filled up|this was donc, she was rested, and made her way back {his share of fruit, without which she would have had 
with sand and carth. Others of the men built a sort jmerrily through the wood, delighted to find how abun-|none, for there was not enough for every body. The 
of oven with stones; one large flat one being placed at|dant the honey was, and how well her vessel held it.|captain said that the honey should be for those who 
the bottom of a hole scooped out in the sand, and|On the way, it occurred to her that it wouid not be|came too late for the fruit, that all might have some 
others placed upright round the sides of the hole. ‘This | pleasant to eat honey by dipping the fingers into it|kind of vegetable nourishment. And as for the spoon- 
was filled with burning wood till the stones were | when other persons were doing the same; and no bet-|brushes, they were so useful that every body must have 
thoroughly heated ; then the ashes were swept out, and|ter mode seemed to be left. She wondered whether |one. So little Betsy determined to make plenty more 
the meat (which had been skinned and cut up w ith | she could make a spoon-brush, such as she had seen|the next day, and was quite happy. 
fragments of granite) pst in, and the whole closed with |the natives prepare and use for taking up liquids. The} “ And now,” said the captain, “ it is high time we 
a hot stone; and lastly, fire was heaped above and|plant of which this sort of brush is made grows in|were setting off to our sleeping-place. Jack, kindle 
round the whole. jereat abundance in those parts, and she had no diffi-|your torch and go first, and Hill and Robertson will 
“ T wonder whether it will be good,” said one iculty in finding it. Its stem is hard, and fibrous, and|follow with lights. ‘The rest of you must take care of 
the children, who watched the whole proc eding. | flat : being about two inches broad, and very thin.|your own families, and see that none are left behind 
“There is no flour to sprinkle it with, nor yet salt, Betsy cut the stem off in the middle with a sharp stone,| but the few who have not returned from the woods. I 








There will be very little gravy.” 

“ And what there is will all run out between the 
stones into the sand,” said another. “ And what shall 
we cat our dinner off? We have no dishes or plates. 
I never had my dinner without a plate.” 

“If you cannot eat without a plate,” said Mrs. 


jand then beat it till it was bruised so that she could | will just stay to light the fire we have piled for them, 
separate the fibres with her fingers. When it was|and then follow you. If they do not come by the time 
done, she dipped it into the honey, and found that it that woad-heap is burnt, we shall not see them to-night. 
took up quite sufficient for a mouthful. She made six} So saying, the brave captain took his stand, and 
ihefore she turned her face homewards. As she took |hurried the people away, first lighting his torch, and 
down her honey-basket from the bough on which she | promising to follow soon. All the way as they went, 
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Stone, “ suppose you try to find or make one, instead 
of standing with your hands behind you. If you and 
your brother go into that quarry which is just opened, ; 
I should not wonder if you find a service of plates | 
which will answer our purpose very well.” 


had hung it, she was rather alarmed to sec that the sun| Mr. Stone looked back, in hopes of seeing his friend 
Was getting low in the sky, and pursued her way as |advancing ; but it was not till they had been settled at 
fast as she eould, lest she should hear the roaring of | their sleeping-place nearly an hour, that they saw the 
wild beasts before she got out of the wood. iglimmering light of his torch coming slowly up the 
Just when she was quitting the shade, and going to | pass between the rocks. 
“ There is nothing there but slates,” said the boy. |cross the meadow, she heard a rustling in the bushes} The sleeping-place was such a one as the whole 
“ They are flat enough for plates, to b2 sure; but they |close beside her. She did not scream, but her limbs | party were thankful to have found, though its distance 
have no rim; and even Jowler’s trencher had a rim.” |bent under her, for she expected to see a panther, or |(two miles) from the settlement was likely to add con- 
Being again reminded, however, that there was likely | perhaps a lion, ready to spring upon her, She looked | siderably to their daily toils. It consisted of two 
to be no gravy to run over, little Harry set off in searcii behind her for the fiery eyes which she supposed were |caverns, one within the other, sufficiently dry and open 
of a dinner service He looked out a great many flat|¢Jaring amidst the underwood. Her delight was great |to the air to be wholesome, but not lofty enough to 
pieces of slate, and rubbed them so clean with dry jto sce that it was the herdsman’s dog—an old wequaint- | admit of a fire being kindled within, or even of a torch 
grass that no dust remained. His brother, meanwhile, | ance, whose bark now sounded cheerily, when she had | being burned there for any length of time. ‘The inner 
broke stones against the hard rock, and picked out the listened only for a savage growl. Campbell himself \cave, which was set apart for the women and children, 








sharpest bits to serve for knives. 

When they had done this, Mrs. Stone called them to 
help her to gather fruit; and they climbed the trees in 
the orchard, where a few oranges were still hanging 
among the dark leaves. Some plumbs and apples also 
remained, and a purple bunch of grapes here and there 
upon the trailing vines. Little Betsy, their sister, had 
a quick ear; and while she was picking up oranges, 
she heard, some way off in the wood, the cry of a 
bird which she knew very well. So she slipped away, 
without being missed, to try whether she could not add 
something acceptable to the dessert, by the help of this 
bird. The Honey-cuckoo, as Betsey’s friend is called, 
lives on the honey which the wild bees store in the 
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|soon appeared with a lamb on his shoulder, which he|had been swept out with bundles of rushes, and the floor 
ihad overtaken feeding by itself upon the hills. \thick-strewn with dry grass, by the men who had ex- 
Betsy wished him joy of his prize; but he did not|plored it in the morning. Mr. Stone entered it first 
answer her, and looked very melancholy. this night, in order to satisfy himself that there was no 
“ Has any new thing happened?” asked the little | other passage to it than from the larger cave; and 
girl. “ Are Will and Richard safe?” when he came out, he delivered the torch to his wife, 
“ Yes; they are behind, driving home a bullock:|desiring her to give it into no hand less careful than 
and Will has ‘got a hare that Keeper took by the ears|her own, while her companions were laying themselves 
for us.”’ 4 down to rest, and to return it to him before she should 
“Q, what good Inck!” cried Betsy. “ But one/herself retire; for if a single spark should fall on the 
would not have thought it by vour looks. What makes|dry grass, they would inevitably be driven from their 
you look so gloomy?” . ania shelter. : 
“ Why, it seems angi say that it is this} “ What a beautiful room!” cried some of the little 











lamb,” said Campbell. that I do not Jike to|children, as they opened their sleepy eves, and saw 








how the sides and roof, glittering with crystals, spark-| 
led in the torch-light. 
“If they do but keep up the fire on the outside,”! 


“Poor as we are.” said his friend, “we are richer 
than if we Were in the midst of the sandy desert to the 
north of us, with a wagon full of gold in our possession. 
said one of the mothers, “ we may sleep as safely and) We have here what gold could not buy in such a place, 
warmly as in our own houses.” | food and shelter.” 

Perhaps she would not have said this if she had) “And other things too,” said the captain. “We 
known what Jack could have told, but wisely kept to| have clothing, for flax grows in the woods; and there 
himself, that he had found in that very cave traces of a|are plenty of animals within reach, whose skins can be 
lion, which had perhaps couched there the night before.) dried and cleaned to make us cloaks or beds, or tanned 
Jack properly considered that this was not a sufficient | for shoes and caps and aprons for our workmen. We 
objection to the place, as there were few spots in the|have furniture, for there is plenty of timber in the 
neighbourhood where lions had not couched some time | woods to make tables and chairs. We have — 
or other, and as a good fire at the entrance of the cave} “ Stay,” interrupted his friend, “ you are getting on 
was always a perfect security against the attacks of|too fast. All these things are likely to become ours, I 
wild beasts. Lest others should not think so, however,| grant you; but before we can call them our own,—be- 
he held his peace towards every body but the captain,| fore they become wealth to us, somethiag must be 
taking care that brushwood enough was stored to keep added which we have not yet taken into consideration. 
up a large fire till sun-rise. 





| You forget that there is no wealth without labour; and 
When the captain had joined his people, Mr. Stone labour must be applied before the commonest produe- 
offered to conduct their devotions, as he had done this| tions can become wealth.” 

morning. Standing at the entrance, between the two| “'T'rue,” replied the captain. “The flax must be ga- 
caverns, so that he could be heard by those within and |thered, and dried, and hackled, and woven, before it will 
those without, he offered thanksgiving for their preser-| make a shirt; and the animals must be caught, and a 
vation during so eventful and perilous a day, and be-|great deal of labour be spent upon their skins before 
sought protection during the night. 

He and the captain then took their station as 
watchers just within the outer cave, having promised 
that Robertson and Arnall should be called up to take 
their place when half the night had passed. 


they become fit for clothing or bedding ; and the timber 
must be felled and sawn, and the pieces put skilfully 
together, before we possess it in the form of tables and 
chairs. But surely the case is different with food, of 
some kinds at least. There is fish in the pond, and 
fruit on the tree, ready made for man’s use. Man 
spends no labour on the fruit that grows wild in such a 
climate as this ; and yet we daily find that it is wealth 
to us.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Stone. “There is 
the labour of gathering it. An orange is of no use to 
any man living unless he puts out his hand to pluck it. 
And as for the fish in the pond,—think of the carp that 
““Werr, my friend,” said the captain to Mr. Stone,| Hill told us of this morning. They are no wealth to us 
as they sat watching their fire, “ how do you feel at/|till we can catch them, though the pool is within reach, 
the close of this strange day?” and they belong to nobody else.” 

“Very much as if I were in a dream. When I} “We should have had them by this time if we had 
look round this place and think of all that I have seen} but got a net,” said the captain. 
and done since morning, I can scarcely believe that we} “The net is one thing wonting, certainly,” said his 
are the same people, living in the same age of the|fiiend, “but labour is another. 
world, as yesterday. 





CHAPTER II. 


WHAT IS WEALTH? 


If the net were now 
We seem to have gone back in|lying ready on the bank, we should be no better for the 
the course of a night from a state of advanced civiliza-| fish, unless some one took the trouble of drawing them 


manner so as to make abusket. And thus it is In evety 
jease. And even where we seem to make the materials, 
we only bring together simple materials to make com< 
pound ones. We say that the materials of a rush bas- 
ket are not made by human labour ; but that the mate. 
rials of a paper basket are made by human labour: but 
though paper is made of linen-rags, those fags are made 
of flax which grows out of the ground. Se that Nature 
still works at the bottom.” 

“In the same way,” said the captain, “we say that 
the material of a hare-skin waistcoat is not produced 
by human labour, but that the velvet one of a gentleman 
of fashion is altogether made by haman hands: but 
still Nature works at the bottom, as you say; for velvet 
is woven of silk spun by a worm.” 

“'True,” said Mr. Stone; “and thus far only is the 
labour of man appointed to go. He works with Na- 
ture, and lis only way of doing so is by mation. He 
moves her materials together; but how they act upon 
one another he doesnot know. You put your torch of 
wood into the flame,and it blazes. Robertson lets the seed 
fall into the ground, and it sprouts; he pulls up a root, 
and it withers. Hill applies certain herbs to a wound, 
or gives certain medicines, and his patients are cured; 
or, if they die, he does not know how to pervent it. Ful- 
ton dips and rubs his leather in a certain preparation of 
bark, and it becomes soft and fit for use. His mother 
puts flour and salt and barm together, and the dough 
works; she places it in a great heat, and it becomes fit 
for food. So man brings materials together; but Nature 
first furnishes them, and then makes them act upon one 
another.” 

“Tt seems but little that man can do,” said the cap- 
tain; “but yet that little is all-important to him.” 
“Since it is necessary to him,” said Mr. Stone, “it 
becomes great; and indeed it may be said that there are 
no bounds to what man can do, since there seem io be 
no bounds to the powers of Nature. Look what has been 
done! ‘There may have been, I doubt not there was, 
a time when the founders of nations could do ncthing 
more than gather the wild fruits of the earth, and find 
shelter in caves; and now, the successors of these very 
men produce merchandise, and build ships, and rcar 
splendid buildings, and make roads over mountains, and 
do a thousand things which would have appeared mir « 
cles to their forefathers: and all this time, the wise: t 





tion to a primitive condition of society.” : out of the water. I do not say that unassisted labour 
“ Except,” interrupted his friend, “ that the intelli-| will furnish us with all that we want ; but I do say that 
gence belonging to a state of advancement remains.” nothing can be had without the exertion of getting it; 
“ True,” replied Mr. Stone; “and it is this which |that is, that there is no wealth without labour.” 
makes the present too good an opportunity to be lost of} |“ True,” sa:d the captain. “ Even the manna in the 
observing what the real wealth of society consists of,| wilderness would have been of no more use to the He- 
and what the unassisted labour of man can do towards| brews than the carp in the pool to us, if they had not 
producing that wealth.” |exerted themselves to gather it up. Food was never yet 
“] wish,” said the captain, “ that the people in En-|rained into the mouth of any man.” 
gland, who think that wealth consists in gold, and sil-| “ And if it had been,” said Mr. Stone, “ he must have 
ver, and bank notes, would come here, and see how |troubled himself to hold back his head and open his 
much their money is worth in our settlement. A}|mouth. 
thousand sovercigns would not here buy a hat, nor a/in an extreme casc.” 
roll of bank notes a loaf of bread. Here, at i st, | “ But with all our labour,” said the captain, “ how lit- 
money is not wealth.” jtle we can do in comparison with what is done for us! 
“ Nor any where else,” said Mr. Stone, “as we may | Labour 
sec by putting a very simple case. 

















may be necessary to make the productions or 
Put a man with a| Nature useful to us; but how much greater are the 
bag of gold into an empty house, in England, or any | powers of Nature in preparing them for us! ‘To look 
where else, and he will starve ina week, unless he is al- | back no farther than to-day,—the antelope could not have 
lowed to give his gold inexchange for what will supply | been food for us unless human hands had_ prepared it; 
his wants. But give a man, who has not a shilling, a|but how much wasdone beforehand! Is was nourished, 
room well stocked with meat, and bread, and beer, and 
he has wealth enough to maintain him for a week or a 
fortnight, or as long as his provision lasts. 
a test which holds good all the world over.” food. 

“ And yet gold and silver may be called riches,” said 
the captain, “ while they procure us things of greater|in its turn nourishes 
value than themselves.” 


we know not how, by the grass it fd upon; it was 
made, we know not how, fit food for our bodies ; and 


the fire. All that human la- 


use of, a part of wealth, though only one, and that not| Nature did the rest.” 
the greatest part. Wealth is made up of many things— 
of land, of houses, of clothes, furniture, food, and of the|honey,” added Mr. Stone. 
means (whether gold and silver, or any thing else) by|and the dew, had nourished the flowers from which the 
which these things may be obtained. 


or grows, or can be produced, that is necessary, or use-|and animated, so that they could gather and store the 
ful, or agreeable to mankind, is wealth.” 


“ havi re ‘riments. 
So you sce what conclusion we come to, even} having to try experiments 


Whatever lives,|honey was collected: the bees were curiously formed |and luxuries by and by. 


honey; and the hollows of the tree so made as to hold|same condition. 


men are aware that labour may be employed in a mb 
titude of ways of which we yct know nothing.” 

“ T should like our people to remain in this settle- 
ment,” said the captain, “that we might observe how 
fast they will advance from the priimitive state to which 
we are reduced, to that in which their countrymen ae 
in England.” 

“They will advance rapidly,’ replied Mr. Stone; 
“because they know how to apply their labour, They 
know what improvements they would aim at, instead 
I hope we shall all stay, 
for I am curious to see how much may be done by pure 
labour; and pure labour is our only resource till we can 
get tools from Cape ‘Town.” 

“Tt will takea long time todo that,” said the captain } 
“but Tam not uneasy. ‘he Bushmen know well enough 
that nothing more is to be had froin us; and we are 
therefore safe from another attack till we hall have ga- 
thered some property about us again. 





Do you know, 
my dear friend, nothing has given me so much satisfac- 
tion to-day as seeing your wife and yourself in such 


good spirits. None of our people had so much ‘o lose 





- . | ore nerty as Yourecites.~for ‘i 
And this is|our bodies were so formed as to be strengthened by this|in the way of property as yourselves,—tor I, be ing a 
Neither do we understand how fire acts upon|single man, do not care much abet those matters. You 
} . 7 : _ ” 
the flesh so as to make it tender; or even how weod|neither of you scem to be downcast about your losses. 


« Nor are we,” replicd Mr. Stone; “but you must res 


; , y  <. tinene ever thi ane 
bour has done was to bring together the wood, and the }member how different it is to lose every thing in suc h 
“Certainly: they are, as long as they can be made/|fire, and the animal, and then to eat the food prepared. 


a place as this, and in England. Here there are so few 
inhabitants, and the natural productions are in such 


; ' os Tey 
“ The case was the same with little Betsy’s treat of|plenty, that we know we have only to work, under the 
“The earth, and the air,|blessing of Providence, to provide ours¢tlves and our 





‘|child with all that is necessary now, and with comforts 
Besides, there is no loss of 
-|rank, or sacrifice of independence, because all are in the 
It could not happen so in England; 


“Then our settlement,” said the captain, “is notlit. ‘Then again, the rushes, and the twigs, and the end if any calamity should there oblige us to descend to 


stripped of all its property. 





left.” business wrs to 
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We have some wealth|leaves, were all fit for the Betsy made of them; herja lower rank in society—or, worse still, to be de- 
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try, I hope, to be patient, but we could not be so happy 
as you have seen us to-day.” 

“You have both good health, and industry, and con- 
tentment,” said the captain; “and they are exactly the 
qualities we all have most need of just now.” 

“Thank God ! we have always had cause for content,” 
replied his friend: “and as for industry, the only diffe- 
rence is, that we must now work in another way. We 
have always declared that none deserved to be main- 
tained who would not labour, Before, we worked most 
with our heads; now we must work with our hands as 
well. And we are both willing.” 

* And in order to be fit for labour,” said the captain, 
“you must sleep; so let us pile some more wood on 
the fire, and then rouse our watchmen.” 

So when they had arranged the time and place for a 
general consultation on the affairs of the settlement, the 
next morning, the gentlemen gave up their charge to 
Robertson and Arnail, and betook thcimsclves to rest. 





CHAPTER III. 
EARN YOUR BREAD BEFORE YOU EAT IT. 


Dvrine the first day of the troubles of our settlers, be- 
fore the impression of their terror was worn out, and 
when it remained doubtful whether their immediate 
wants could be supplied, there was a general concern 
for the good of the community, and forgetfulness of 
petty personal considerations. None but the little chil- 
dren were heard that day to cry, “ What will become 
of me?” One little boy complained, as we have seen, 


that there was no rim to his plate; and it was said that|“ 


one baby girl lifted up her voice in weeping for her 
doll: but the grown children of the society seemed to 
have laid aside their childishness on so great an occa- 
sion. It was not long in appearing again, however; 
for, amidst the winding course of human life, character 
is sure to peep out and show itself at every turn, how- 
ever it may occasionally be hidden. ‘There was as great 
avaricty of habits and dispositions among these scttlers 
as there is among the same number of persons all the 
world over: and when the first fears and difficulties 
were surmounted, this varicty began to be quite as evi- 
dent as before any misfortune had befallen. It would 
have been a curious study to an observer,—it was so 
to Mr. Stone,—to mark the different deportment of the 
people who attended the morning’s consultation on the 
general state of their affairs. Some were in high spirits, 
excited by the novelty of their situation, and full of a 
spirit of enterprise. ‘These were principally labourers 
who had had little or nothing to lose, or young men 
whose activity was greater than their love of property. 
Some were gloomy and panic-struck : the old and the 
weak, whose terrors made them equally afraid to at- 
tempt, unprovided, a journey southwards, and to re- 
main within reach of the Bushmen. Some were more 
careful of their own dignity than of all besides, ready 
to plead their rights, to refuse any employment they 
might fancy degrading, and to resent any hint that the 
less was now said of distinction of ranks, the better. 
At the head of these was Arnall, the store-keeper, 
who had always been disliked for his haughtiness. He 
had complained of his partner, Mr. Dunn, ever since 
their first connexion, for being on such familiar terms 
with the customers of all ranks who came to their 
shop: and it spoke well for Mr. Dunn that this was the 
only fault of which his fastidious partner did com 
plain. Arnall was as obsequious as any man to the 
public as a whole. No petitions for custom were so 
full of compliments and protestations as his; but he 
was not the less insolent for this. His insolence was 
particularly evident this morning, when the captain 
was offering his advice respecting the manner in which 
the various members of the society should employ their 
industry. Arnall was anxious to be sent out shooting, 
which he thought a very gentlemanly arnusement; but 
as he had no gun, and had never practised with bows 
and arrows, it was thought best that he should yield 
the sport to the boys who were skilful at it, and assist, 
with all the hands that could be spared from other oc. 
eupations, in carrying on the trenching, on which the 
6 





growth of the crops depended. In very dry seasons in 
that climate, there is no means of preserving the young 
corn but by digging wenches fivin the neighbouring 
streams through the fields. A large trench, from 
which several smaller ones were to branch out, had 
been nearly finished in Mr. Stone’s field when the 
savages made their attack: and as the spring rains 
(for our autumn is their spring) were not expected fora 
month or more, it was of the utmost importance that 
water should be conveyed to the crops. Even if the 
settlers should wish to remove, they could not stir till 
they had provision for their journey, as, in a country 
like that, there was nothing to depend on by the way. 
Many were eager to be employed in a work of such 
pressing importance: but not so Mr Arnall. 

“ Do you actually mean, captain,” said he, “ that I 
am to work in a ditch with ploughmen and hedgers? 
[ am as willing as any body to do my part; but I as- 
sure you I have not been used to such companionship.” 

“ Nor have I,” said Mr. Stone, “yet I am going 
about my work without delay.” 

“ But it is contary to all my habits,” presisted 
Arnall. 

“ Not 
Dunn’s,” 
already. 


more so than to your partner, Mr. 
said the captain, “and there he is at work 
He and Jack made a very pretty spade be- 
tween them this morning, of a piece of hard wood, 
which they sawed and burnt into shape with the frag- 
ments of the saw left in the pit, and with heated stones. 


They will give you that spade and make another, if 


you will go and ask them. ‘Then you can work by 
yourself, which will suit your dignity better than help- 
ing those men who are turning out the clods so cleverly 
by crossing the stakes they have taken from the fence.” 
“You must excuse me, indeed,” replied Arnall 
I must beg some other employment. Could not I 
be your messenger to Cape Town, and send out tools 
and all that you want? I shall have pleasure in un- 
dertaking the journey, and will represent your case 
forcibly to the Governor.’ 

“I am afraid, sir, you are scarcely the man to be 
the representative of a hard working agricultural commu- 
nity as ours must be now. There is a rival candidate 
in the person of Richard the labourer. We can ill 
spare him; but he is a hardy traveller on foot, and is, 
besides, a good judge of implements, which, by your 
own statement, you cannot be for want ofexperience. Stand 
aside, sir, if you please, for my time is precious this 
morning. Choose your cwn occupation; but remem- 
ber that you must find your own food unless you do 
our work.” 

“The tables are turned, you see,” said one of the 
labourers to Arnall as he was retiring. “You held 
your head very high a week ago, because you had a 
genteeler employment than ours, as youthought. And 
now that we are all put to the test, see what a poor 
figure you make! I always said a farmer ought to 
rank above a shopkeeper.” 

“ Hey-day! what is that I hear?” said the captain. 
“Let me tell you, you are quite in the wrong, my 
friend. What our society is now, is no test of the 
value of its members a week ago. Because we cannot 
have a shop to-day, it does not follow that a shop was 
not a good thing when we had goods to buy and sell. 
If Mr. Arnall transacted his business properly, he 
deserved as well of society as the farmer who did his 
part honestly. As far as their labour is concerned, 
they rank equally.” 

“ But farmers do not give themselves airs like some 
shopkeepers I have known,” persisted the labourer; 
“and I see no gentility in such airs.” 

“Nor I,” said the captain; “but I have seen far- 
mers as haughty with their men as any shopkeeper. 
All this has nothing to do with the question. A man 
may make himself liked or disliked by his manners; 
but they do not affect his rank as a labourer in the 
community.” 

Arnall did not much relish being called a labourer 
in any sense, having a very narrow notion of the mean- 
ing of the word. Some others who were present fell 
into the same mistake, as we shall see by and by. Bu- 
siness was so pressing just now, however, that there 
was no time for conversation: but many minds were 
active that day in thinki what was happening, 
while'the kands were b ed in various tasks. 











[t was soon settled that no removal should be 
thought of till after the rains, at any rate, as the set- 
tlers could not hope to establish themselves elsewhere 
in the interval, and were unwilling to desert their 
fields after all the labour which had been spent upon 


them. With heart and good-will, therefore, men, 
women, and children set about improving their con- 
dition, determined to try what industry could do to 
make up for a scarcity of hands, and an almost total 
deficiency of tools. 

Betsy’s father, the smith, was in high spirits at 
having found the fragments of the large saw. Of 
one part, he belicved a serviceable hand-saw might be 
made, and of another a hatchet, if he could but fix 
handles to them. ‘This he thought he could do by 
burning grooves in two pieces of wood which he fixed 
at each end of the fragment, and tying them on with 
thongs of the leather cordage we have mentioned, the 
thongs being passed from one end to the other through 
holes also burned in the wood. Fulton, the tanner, was 
meanwhile, twisting and tanning his thongs as expe- 
ditiously as possible, for as many were wanted as he 
could prepare. They could not even make houses 
without his help, for cordage must now supply the 
place of nails. 

There was some deliberation about what these houses 
were to be made of. They were to be only temporary 
sheds to sleep in, to save the extra labour of walking 
two miles up the pass every night to their cave. It 
was evident that they could not be built like their 
former habitations, with timbers. ‘Till tools should 
arrive, this was impossible-—Harrison, the brickmaker 
and potter of the settlement, (for in several instances 
two somewhat similar employments were undertaken 
by one man,) was urgent to be allowed to begin 
brick-making, as the clay-pits were open, and stones 
and wood were all the implements he should require. 
But a quicker method was devised, and Harrison was 
to build in a new fashion. The huts of the natives 
were composed of reeds, bound together and plastered 
over with clay, inside and out. The roofs were covered 
in with branches of trees and dry grass. Such were 
to be the sheds of the settlers. 

Thus there was work for every body. The men 
were some digging, some tanning, some smoothing a 
space among the trees for the sheds, for, as no founda- 
tions could be dug, it was necessary to make the trees 
themselves the corner posts. The boys were busy scooping 
out and working the clay, or making bows and arrows, 
or cutting reeds. ‘The women were preparing flax or 
cooking the dinner, or, with their little girls, collecting 
brushwood and dry grass for the fires, and to thatch 
the sheds with. ‘The captain meanwhile went about 
from one party to another, ready to advise, and en- 
courage, and assist, wherever he could. 

One little party, however, escaped his notice, and 
that of every body else. Little Betsy had taken her 
cue from what the captain had said the night before 
about her spoon-brushes and her basket. She could 
teach her little companions to make spoon-brushes, 
while she fancied that, with help from her brothers, she 
could make ‘vhat was wanted much more, a strong 
substantial basket. ‘There was a difficulty about carry- 
ing away the earth from the trench; and it occurred 
to her that, in the absence of barrows and all means of 
making them, it would be a good thing to have baskets 
which would take it all away in time, though it would 
certainly be slow work. Her brothers and she col- 
lected twigs in the wood, and she went for rushes to the 
water-side, and then they sat down to their work. 

Having found, the day before, that she had no means 
of fastening the bottom in firm, she did not attempt to 
make a basket that would stand. She bent the twigs 
into the same shape she had been accustomed to make, 
only on a much larger scale, so that the basket, when 
finished, would look very like a sieve. She was par- 
ticularly eareful to fasten the ends of the twigs firmly 
to the stronger ones that made the rim, and to twist in 
the handles so that they would not easily give way. 
She tied the twigs wherever they crossed with bands 
of rushes, and then wove in the whole as closely as por 
sible. This was not done in an hour’s time. Sheand 
her companions made many attempts before they 
could get the twigs into any shape at all, and their fin- 





gers were scarcely strong enough to twist the rim 
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firmly. Once, just when she thought she should suc-| 
ceed, the little boys left hold, saying they were tired, 
and hungry. She was very near crying; but she 
thought the wiser way would be to let them rest, and | 
find them something to eat, when they would, perhaps, | 
help her again; for she little expected that any better 
assistance would come. She desired one of the boys) 
to watch her basket, lest the monkeys, which abounded | 
in the wood, should destroy it; while, with the other | 
brother, she looked about for wild strawberries and | 
chesnuts. ‘There were a few strawberries still left, and, 
a great many chesnuts lying in the grass, and more to 
be had by throwing stones at the monkeys in the trees, 
which provoked the animals to pelt them with chesnuts 
in return. Afler a hearty laugh at these mimics, 
Betsy returned with her treasure of fruit, but the young 
gentleman who, the day before, was mourning for 
gravy, could not, hungry as he was, eat his chesnuts 
unless they were roasted. Betsy cared much less 
about cating than about her basket ; but she was a good- 
netured little girl, and ready to remember that her 
brother was younger than herself. So she advised him 
to run home end roast his chesnuts at the oven-fire ; 
and told him not to come back aga‘n unless he liked. 
She sent a message to her mother to say that she was 
quite safe, and would be back before dark; but she 
charged Ned not to tell any body what she was busy 
about. ‘Then she sent her other little companion with 
some chesnuts to the children who were making 
spoon-brushes some way off; and as soon as he was 
gone, she looked at her basket and sighed; for she 
feared she should not be able to finish it. Just then 
she heard some one coming through the bushes, and 
looking up, she saw it was Mr. Arnall. He had his 
hands in his pockets, and any body would have thought 
by his appearance that it was a holiday in the colony. 

“So you are eating chesnuts, my little girl,” said he. 
“(Can you spare me some ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Betsy, pointing to the little 
heap beside her. “ Will you help yourself?” 

Arnall went on eating for some time in silence. 
“Where did you get these chesnuts?” he asked at 
length, when he had nearly made an end of them. 

“ Yonder, under the trees there.” 

“They are very good, 1 dare say you will be my 
little maid, and get me some more: and here comes 
your brother; I will send him to roast them by the 
fire.” : 

“You must do it yourself, if you please, sir. 
are very busy.” 

“Indeed! What can children like you be busy 
about? Basket-making! Why, that basket will never 
stand ?” 

“It is not meant to stand,” said Betsy who began 
to wish her visitor would go away and leave her to her 
business. 

Arnall sat idly watching the little work-people, till 
eeeing that greater strength of finger was what they 
wanted, he offered his services, which Betsy was very 
willing to accept. He became more intcrested as the 
affair went on, and continued his assistance till the 
frame-work was complete and the rim secure. 

“ And now,” said Betsy, jumping up joyfully, “ now 
I will get you some chesnuts and welcome. I can 
easily finish the rest, for the weaving part will soon lL. 
done ; and I should never have got so far without you.” 

As soon as she was gonc, Arnall took up the re- 
mainder of the twigs, and began another basket. He 
was really ashamed »f doing nothing, and was glad to 
have found an employment which did not reduce him 
to toil with labourers or to provide his own dinner. 
He flattered himself that Betsy was saving his dignity 
by procuring his food; while she, in the innocence of 
her heart, thought he was working as much for her as 
she for him, and was grateful to him accordingly. 

When it began to grow dusk, the little party in the 
wood made haste to gather up their materials and be 
gone. Arnall was no coward, as some very haughty 
people are. He had been long accustomed to the dan- 
gers of the woods, and if he had had his gun, would 
have been as ready as any man to make a defence 
against wild men or beasts: but it was only prudent, 
as he was unarmed, to leave the shade before night-fall. 
He did not choose to return to the sett!ement in com- 


We 





their goods, He lingered « while, till they were some 
way before him, and then appeared with his usual 


lounging gait, and his hands in his pockets. Of those’ 


who had time to observe him, some smiled at the un- 
suitability of his appearance to his circumstances, and 
others were indignant at his seating himself to eat 
that which they supposed he had done nothing to earn. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the captain; “ but I hope you 
have your dinner in your pockets, or I am afraid you 
will have none. Our provisions are the right of those 
who work for them.” 

“Mr. Arnall helped me to make my basket,” said 
little Betsy, “and he has got a great way with another; 
so I hope he may have the dinner. I should have 
wanted if I had not found the chesnuts, and some for 
his own share besides.” 

“Hold your tongue, child,” cried the gentleman, 
who was quite above owing his meal to the request of a 
little girl. “Who has any business with what I have 
been doing? ‘Things have come to a pretty pass when 
one must account to any body that asks for the use of 
one’s time and hands.” 

“ By sitting down to table, sir” 

“To grass, you mean, said Arnall. “We are in a 
fair way to eat in Nebuchadnezzar fashion, I think. 
Was ever a meal so served before ?” 

“If you will make us a table, we shall very thank- 
fully accept it,” said the captain. “ Meanwhile, as 1 
was saying, by asking food, you demand the wages of 
labour, as we have agreed to live by the natural law 
that food cannot be obtained without labour. Ycu are 
accountable to us in no other way than all labourers 
are accountable to those who pay them wages. Little 
Betsy has settled your account with us: allow me, 
therefore, to help you to a lump (I wish I could say a 
slice) of lamb; or would you prefer hare?” 

While the gentleman was picking his bone in silence, 
wondering when he should again be blessed with a 
knife and fork, Betsy placed beside him a pretty dessert 
of wild strawberries on a leaf. 

He seemed barely to thank her, but began to resolve 
that he would either find some mode of being more 
useful, and thus feeling himself on equal terms with 
other people, or take himself off, where he need be 
accountable to nobody. 








[had been for walking bere‘vot ; thinking shoes too great 
a luxury for the present state of their affairs: but Mr. 
Stone would not hear of this, on account of the yvenoz 
nous reptiles in the grass, from whose bite there could 
be no security to the barefooted. He engaged to fur- 
nish each man with sandals as his shoes wore out, till 
there should be leather enough to make a sort o* socks 
with wooden soles, which would serve the purpose bet- 
ter still. While he was thus busied, his wife was be- 
side him mending his coat, which had received a ter- 
rible rent. It was amusing enough at first to see her 
set about this new sort of tailoring ; for she had neither 
needle, thimble, nor scissors. George had furnished 
her with a porcupine’s quill from the stock which had 
been placed in his hands for his arrows. With this she 
pricked holes in the cloth, through which a string of 
flax was passed; and thus, by slow degrees, the edges 
of the rent were brought together. ‘T’o be sure, it did 
not look much like a gentleman’s coat after this; but 
as all clothes were now worn for a covering and not for 
ornament, it did not much signify. Next Mrs. Stone 
sat Hill, sorting and picking the herbs and roots he 
had gathered, that he might not be without medicines 
in case of sickness or accidental bruises. He had also 
furnished a poison in which the points of the arrows 
were dipped, as it was found that though the bristles 
wounded the game, they were not strong enough to 
bring it down. Hill had discovered how the natives 
procured, from a venomous snake, poison so powerful 
as to destroy all animals which it could be made to 
reach; and having provided himself with it, he suffered 
no one else to touch it, for fear of aecidents. George, 
who formed one of the party, was therefore obliged to 
give up his arrows as they were made, and did not re- 
ceive them again till the venom was dried on their tips, 
All the game, as it was brought in, was given into the 
charge of the butcher, who carefully took out the parts 
round the wound the arrow had made. His wife was 
now plucking partridges, which had become abundant 
since the best way of bringing down game had beew 
discovered. The feathers were carefully dried and pre- 
served to answer various purposes of clothing and bed- 
ding hereafter. 

While the little party were thus busily employed and 
sociably conversing, they saw Arnall at a distance, 
practising shooting with bow and arrow at a mark. 

“ I wonder at the captain,” said Hill, “ for calling 





CHAPTER IV. 
HAND-WORK AND HEAD-WORK. 


Tue heat of the weather was, as we have said, very 
oppressive during the middle of the day. It was hard 
work to dig in the trench, for the badness of the tools 
more than compensated for the lightness of the soil. 
The labourers, fully aware of the importance of con- 
veying water to the crops, toiled most diligently through 
all hours of the day, till it became evident that such 
exertion was injurious to their strength. A new re- 
gulation was made, according to which they began 
work two hours earlier in the morning, and rested in 
the shade for two hcurs at noon. Some slept, while 
others, who were stronger or more industrious, em- 
ployed themselves in some light occupation, either pre- 
paring flax with the women, or looking for honey or 
fruit, or cutting the recds of proper length, and binding 
them in bundles ready for the builder, or helping to 
make bows and arrows. This was the most pleasant 
and refreshing time of the day. It was the only time 
for conversation; for in working hours they were too 
busy, and at night too weary to enjoy it. Mr. Stone 
was always ready for cheerful talk at these intervals, 
both because he was sociable, and because he knew it 
to be a very important thing to keep up the spirite of 
the people by all such natural and proper means. A 
few days afler the labours of the settlement were got 
into train, he was sitting with a party of companions 
on the trunk of a tree which served as a work-bench, 
and which was drawn within the shadow of a noble 
chesnut. He was making sandals for some of the peo. 
ple whose shoes were worn out, by fastening leather 
thongs to slips of wood made as nearly the size of the 
foot as the saw could bri Some of the men 





pany with the children: neither would he carry any of 
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a yonder a labourer, as he did the other 
ay.” 

“ Arnall himself was surprised,” said Mr. Stone; 
“ and I do not wonder at it: but I should have expect- 
ed you would allow him the title. Remember the cap- 
tain spoke of him as he had been,—a shopkeeper.” 

“ He led a pretty gentecl life as a shopkeeper,” tes 
plied Hill. “Look at his delicate hands and his slight 
make, and it seems ridiculous to call him a labourer.” 

“ Did he not buy his goods at Cape Town, and have 
them brought in his wagon; and did he not purchase 
various productions of his neighbours in large quan- 
tities and sell them by retail?” asked Mr. Stone. 

“ Certainly,” replicd Hill; “ but there was no hard 
work in all this. It would have done him good to have 
driven his own team over the mountains, and to have 
stuck fast among the rocks; as many a wagonner does, 
unless he can put his own shoulder to the wheel.” 

“ I should have liked to sce him kill his own meat,” 
added the butcher’s wife, “ or thresh the corn he tsed 
to sell. A heavy flail would be a fine thing to put into 
hands like his.” 

“ We are not inquiring,” replied Mr. Stone, “ what 
sort of discipline would be good for such a man; but 
whether he can properly be calicd a Inbourer; You 
seem to think, Hill, that there is no labour but that of 
the hands, and that cven that docs not deserve the 
name unless it be rough and require bodily strength to 
a great dezrec.” 

“ J don’t mean to tay so,” replied Hill. “I con- 
sider that I work pretty hard, aud vet my hands show 
it more by being dyed with these plants than rough- 
ened by toil. And there are the straw-platters of my 
native town in dear old England;—the Duneta! le folks 
labour hard enough, delicate as their work is.” 

“ And you, sir,” said Mrs. Prest, the butcher’s wi, 
* have dane so much, setting aside your farm, thct 2% 


4 


would be a sin to soy you have net toiled nig'it end 








uay for us. If there was a per: on siek or unhappy, or 
if your advice was wanted any hour in the twenty-four, 
you were always ready to help us. But you would not 
call yourself a labourer, would you?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Stone. “ There is labour 
of the head as well as of the hands, you know. Any 
man who does any thing is a labourer, as far as his ex- 
ertion goes.” 

“The king of England is a labourer, 
Stone. 


” 


said Mrs. 


of parliament which are brought to him, he does a very 


great thing for society. ‘Those acts cannot become 
law till they are so signed; and the man, whoever he 


be, who performs a necessary part in making laws, is| 


a labourer of a very high order, however little trouble 
the act of signing may cost him.” 

“ Arnall did take more trouble than that, to do him 
justice,” said Hill. “ He kept his books very well, be- 
sides purchasing and looking after and selling goods : 
but still I cannot think he was so useful a man as the 
ploughman who helps us to food; 
necessary of all things.” 

* A great deal of harm has been done,” said Mr. 
Stone, “ by that notion of yours, when it has been 
held by people who have more power to act upon it 
than you. In many states, it has been a’ received 
maxim that commercial labour is inferior in value to 
agricultural; and agriculture has ticrefore been favour- 
ed with many privileges, and manufacturcs and com- 
meree burdened with many dithicuities. 
me to be a very unjust and foolish policy; for the 
greatest good of society cannot be attained without the 
union of both kinds of labour. ‘The thresher, and the 
miller, and the baker, do not help to produce food like 
the ploughman; but they are quite as useful as he, 
cause we could not have bread without their help. 
are manufacturers, and the 
commerce; but it would be 
are on that account to be 
the sower.” 


a 


be- 


retail baker is engaged in 
absu rd to say that they | 
thought less valuable than| 


But is not the 
things of le 
Is a weaver 


vociety 2?” 


© different, sir,” said Hill, “ when 
importance than food 
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not 


We < 


said ar. Ot 
fiity-iour 
gaged in tiling the 
and that the other 
it into cloth and 


“* Suppose,” ne 


consisting 


“that in our society, 
fuuly-three 


’ 
of persons, were "en- 
was able to prepare flax and weave 
ma it into clothes. Suppose you 
were that one; do not you think you would always 
have your hands full of business, az 1d ve looked to as a 
very important person; and that, if you died, you would 
be more missed than any one of the fitty-three plough- 
men?” 


Ke 


* Certainly,” 
folly it would be t 
corn as we 


Lhe] 
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said Hill, laughing. “ But what a 
to raise ten or twenty time s as much 
t, and to be 


covild e: >in want of everything 


else 
“Tt would,” replied Myr. 
case, we should be r 


Stone: “and in such 
man who would leave the plough and turn tanner or} 
weaver; and then we would spare another to be a} 
tailor; and, at last, when we had gathered a good many 
comforts about us, we would thank another to set up a 
shop where we might exchange our goods. Now, 
would’ it not be ungrateful and foolish, when we had 
reached this point, to say that the farmers were, after 
all, the most valuable to us; and that they must have 
particular honour and particular privileges?” 

“To be sure,” said Hill. “ The natural consequence 
of such partiality would be to tempt the shopkeeper to 
give up his shop, 
tailor his shears, to go back to the plough; and then 
we should be as badly off as before.” 

“This would be the consequence im larger states as 
well,” said Mr. Stone, “ if the practice of the peopl 
were not wiser than the principles of the policy by 
which they have hitherto been governed. People buy 
clothes and furniture and other comforts as the vy have 
need of them, without stopping to pronounce how much 
Jess valuable they are than food.” 

“ All the world seems to have agreed,” said Mrs. 
Stone, “that the right leg is worth more than the lett 
and it'a man had the choice which he would lose, 


he 


“ If he does nothing more than sign the acts) 


for food is the most} 


‘This seems to 


They lj 


are in question? | 
vorth less than a ploughman in 


ground cvery day and all day long, | 


a 
vady to pass a vote of thanks toany |; 


and the weaver his loom, and the|« 


be a sad waste of ime to argue about which is the more 
useful in walking.” 

“ All labour, then, should be equally respected,” said | George laid down his bow to consider; but he could 
Hill, “ and no one kind should be set above another.” |not think of any thing produced by these last-mentioned 

“ Nay; I was far from saying that,” replied Mr.|people. He owned that however industrious and use- 
Stone. “ Our friend George, there, makes beautiful | ful they might be, domestic servants were unproductive 
‘ge boats out of walnut-shells, and he must have spent|labourers. ‘Then he went on with his list. 

a good deal of trouble on his art before he could carve| “ Fulton, I suppose, sir, produces leather out of what 
the prow and stern and put in the deck as he does. If|was only the hide of a beast; and Harrison makes 
jhe were now to set to work and make us each one|bricks out of what was only clay; and Links——let 
within a week, he would no more have carned his din-|me see, what does the farrier do? He puts on horse- 
ner every day than if he should lic down and sleep for|shoes: that is not making any thing. He is unpro- 
iseven days. We do not want walnut-shell boats, and|ductive, I suppose.” 

his ill-directed labour would be worth no more than no| “ As a farrier ;—but he is also a smith, and makes 
labour at all.” horse-shoes and nails, and implements of many sorts, 

“ The captain was telling me, though,” said George, |out of what was only a lump or bar of iron.” 

“that if L were at some place he mentioned in Eng-| “Then he is a labourer of both kinds. That is eu- 
land, I might get a very pretty living by those samejrious. And so are you, Mr. Hill. You make medi- 
boats. He said the quality would give me five shil-|cines; but when you give your advice, or bleed your 
lings a-piece for them.” patients, or shave my father on Saturday night, you 

“ Very likely,” said Mr. Stone; “ and in that case |are an unproductive labourer.” 
your labour would not be ill-directed. ‘The rich, in any| “ And at the same time, one of the last men we could 
country, who have as much as they want of food and|spare,” said Mr. Stone. At which, Hill rose and bowed 
clothes and shelter, have a right to pay money for 

baubles, if they choose; and in such a state of things 
there are always labourers who, not being wanted for 
necessary occupations, are ready to employ their labour 
in making luxuries.” 

“The lace-makers and jewellers and glass-cutters, 
and even those who spin glass for the amusement of 
the wealthy, are respectably employed in England, 
where there is a demand for their services,” observed 
Mrs. Stone; “ but they would be sadly out of place 
here, and very ridiculous. All labour must be directed 
by the circumstances of the state of society in which it 


“Well: go on,” said Mr. Stone; “tell us what they 
produced.” 





| 
low. 

“] am afraid my father is an unproductive labourer,” 
said George. “I cannot think of any thing that a 
butcher makes.” 

“Why should you say ‘ afraid’ ?” inquired Mr. Stone. 
“ Your father is of the same class with the captain.” 

“ Why, that’s true,” cried George; “and there’s an 
end of all objections to unproductive labour; for who 
works harder than the captain, and how should we get 
on without him ?” 

“ And how do you class yourself, my dear?” 
Mrs. Stone. 

“ Unproductive in my pulpit and in the school-room,” 
replied her husband, “ and productive when I am work- 
ing in my field. I leave it to my friends to say in 
which capacity I ain most useful.” 

“You have cleared up the matter completely, sir,” 
said Hill. “We see now that the words relate to wealth 
and not to usefulness. I am only sorry I ever under- 
stood any reproach by the word unproductive ; but I 
shall never fall into the mistake again.” 

“It is-as well to obeerve, however,” said Mr. Stone, 
Mhat the prosperity of a nation depends much on the 
proportion between these two classes of labourers. If 
it would be a bad thing to have a population that could 
“TI have been accustomed, certainly, to think pro-|d o nothing but produce food, and clothes, and habita- 
ductive labourers more valuable than unproductive.” | tions, with es many other comforts and luxuries as the 
“ It caquats upon what you mean by the word valu- | indust ry of man can supply, it would be werse by far to 
able,” replied Mr. Stone. “ If you mean that produc- \hi ive more unproductive labourers among us than the 
tive labourers add more to the wealth of the society, the labour of the productive could maintain,” 
very way of putting the question shows that you are| Our settlement would soon be ruined,” observed his 
|right : but we may see, in the case of every civilized! wife, “if we had a great many soldiers, and two or 
|state, that a mixture of ee. os oa la-| three clergymen, and four or five surgeons, and several 
| bourers is the | " y. However skilful 
jal these might be in their several ways, they would 
said Mrs.|soon eat us out of house and home. In the same way 
“without houschold servants, without a welfare of an empire depends on its productive re- 
cians and soldiers, and clergy and lawyers, without a| es being abundant enough to supply the wants and 

parliament, without a government? If the y were a na-|reasonable wishes of the whole people. But, my dear, 
|tion of farmers and graziers and builders, without any | what noise is that?” 
unproductive labourers, they would have abundance of| ‘I'he little party started to their feet as they heard 
corn and cattle and houses; no com-|the sound of a horn. Foramoment they were alarmed 
meree, no law, and no king. ‘They would be a savage|by the fear that an enemy was upon them; but some 
nation.” labourers passing by informed them that the captain 

said George,|had ordered the horns of the bullock which had been 
Every body |slain to be taken care of; and had turned one to the 
'best account by using it as a summons to call the peo- 
said Mr.Stone,|ple together. It was, from this time forward, to be 
they were divided into productive and unproductive |blown at the hours of work, of eating, and of rising and 
labourers, as the people of every civilized society are. | voing to rest. ‘The two hours of repose being now 


if vou wiil just run ever a few naines, we will try tojover, Mr. Stone went to his werk in the trench, and 
divide the two classes.” 


“ Let us begin with the lowest,” said George. 
labourers on Robertson’s farm and on yours, 
productive labourers, because they produce corn for | 
ourselves, and hay for the horses, and flax for our | 
clothes. ‘hen there are the other servants, who have | 
wages paid them,—the captain’s errand-boy, aud your | 
maid, ina’am, who nurses the child, and kept the house | 


said 
is employed; and all labour, so regulated, is equally re- 
spectable.” 

“ T am afraid, madam,” said Hill, “ that your doc- 
\trine would go far towards doing away the difference 


| between labour that is productive and that which is un- 
| productive.” 


} ’ 


“ It is impossible,” 


replied Mr. Stone, “ to do away 
|that difference, because it is a difference of fact which 
|no opinions can alter. It must always be as clear as 
|observation can make it whether a man’s labour pro- 
| duces any of the things which constitute wealth. But 


ym this 


ih] 


|the respectability of labour docs not depend « 
jcircumstance. 1 hope you do not think it does 








ociety.” 


“What would the English natien do,” 


i ‘ 
tone, 


but no towns, 


* Ours was not a savare settlement,” 
“and we had no unproductive labourers. 
worked very hard.” 

“ [fowever hard our people worked,” 


ithe little party broke up. 
* The| 


sir, are | 
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CHAPTER VY. 


HEART-WORK. 


;}¢lean when you had one, and Goody Fulton, who at- 


tended to Arnall’s was out 
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st 1op when he 


days from this time, some of the most 


shoot-; In a few 
thonghtfal of the 


TT 


settlers began to ponder the necessity 








of increasing'their supplies of food. Prest, the butcher,| have made the attempt; but it was now too late: and | 
sighed every day as he passed the ruined paddocks and all he could do was to crouch in the thicket, and take 
siw no cattle in them for him to exercise his skill upon.| his chance for escape. Only two entered the bushes, | 
“ Heaven knows,” said he to his wife, “when I may|and they passed quickly through and left poor Arnall) 
have the pleasure of slaying a beast again. And as for| breathing space again. 


strips were hung up in the smoke of a wood fire till 
they were quite dry; after which they were buried in a 
hole in the sand, lmed and well secured with stones. 
The honour of superintending the preparation of this 


He soon recovered from his| game was offered to Arnall; but he declined it, asking, 


our ever having a drove or a herd, there is no possi-| terror; for, as we have said, he was not a timid man.|in preference, the favour of having George for his com- 


bility of it unless we can get hides enough to make| Looking out upon the plain, he saw that two of the 
thongs for snares. Fulton says he has used up every herd were again grazing, and now within bow-shot. 
scrap of leather, and unless we can get more, Campbell |'Thinking this too good an opportunity to be lost, he 
and I may both lay aside our craft, for we shall never | let fly one of his precious arrows. It struck the animal 
more have droves in our fields or smoking joints on the|in the flank, but was not strong enough to pierce the 
table.” jthick hide. It broke and fell tothe ground, while the 

“We must live like savages, on roots and fruit and | startled beast, now tossing his horns and now goring 
fish,” said his wife. “ Now, fish is very good in its|the ground beneath him, turned his flight first one 
way; but we have had so much lately, that one might) way and then another, and at length followed his com- 
fancy it was to be Lent all the year round.” |panions at full speed. 

While they were thus talking, a plan was being set-| “There is one arrow gone to no purpose,” thought 
tled between Arnall and the captain which promised! Arnall; “but I think I can recover the head. 1 must 





fair to supply the butcher with employment, and the 
paddocks with stock which might increase in time so a 


to employ a herdsman on the hills. 


plan entered Arnall’s head one day when he was think-| next come by. 


ing how he might distinguish himself ina genteel way, 


and show himself a benefactor of the settlement without! distance. 


sacrificing his dignity. 

He had once passed a pit, dug in the middle of a 
plain, and quite empty and apparently useless. He 
could not make out at the time what it was for; but 
now he remembered having read that the natives of 
some countries dig pits for snaring wild aniimals, cover- 
ing them over lightly so as to look even with the rest 
of the ground, that the beast may fall in unawares. He 
thought that he might secure antelopes in this way, or 
even the buffalo—fierce and strong as it is, and more 
difficult to deal with than the wildest bull of his own 
country. He could not prepare the pit with his own 
delicate hands, of course; and was therefore obliged to 
apply to the captain for leave to employ some labourers. 
‘Their help was promised as soon as the trench should 
be completed, which was to be in two days. Nothing 
must interrupt that important work, the captain said ; 
and in the mean while they must live as well as they 
could on what might come in. “Now is my time 
then,” thought the sportsman,, “ to try my new arrows, 
and my skill in using them: and if 1 fail, nobody will 
know but George Prest, and I can trust him for not 
telling. He will hold his tongue in return for my 
showing him how to get the eggs.” 

Here were three different scliemes,—the pits for buf- 
faloes,a new sort of arrows for smaller game, and a 
way of getting the enormous eggs of the ostrich,—a 
rich and nourishing food. ‘Truly Arnall had exerted 
his wits to some purpose. 

“If I succeed,” thought he, “I will give each man 
his due. I will own that Harrison gave me these reeds, 
so much stronger and more fit for arrows than the 


This magnificent|and took his station, waiting to see what game would 


aim at a thinner hide next time.” 
He looked for and found the fragments of his arrow, 


In the course of a few hours, several 
flocks of ostriches passed within sight, but at a great 


running swiftly with their wings outspread in the wind, 
like sails, to help their progress, he longed to be near 
jenough to fix an arrow in the tender part beneath the 
|wing where it is easiest to wound them ; but they kept 
\their distance: and he was obliged to content himself 
with vowing a warfare against them for the sake of their 
eggs, if they would not let themselves be caught. 

At last, he was rewarded by the approach of a troop 
of antelopes of the largest kind, called Elands. As he 
looked at their majestic form, (like that of the ox, only 
more slender,) and measured them with his eye, he felt 
that if he could secure one, he would have made a good 
day’s work of his hunting. Their length was, as near 
as he could measure by the eye, seven or eight feet, and 
their height between four and five; and he knew that | 
the weight of each was seldom less than seven or eight 
hundred pounds. He counted fifteen of them, and| 
thought it would be hard if not one of such a number 
should fall into his power. ‘They came nearer, some- 
times trotting all together, sometimes dispersing on the 
plain, and then collecting again. It seemed a weari- 
some time to Arnall, till, after many freaks and gam- 
bols, the whole herd began to graze very near him. He 
laid an arrow on the string, and disposed two more close 
beside him, that he might shoot one after another as 
quickly as possible. Whizz! went the first, and struck 
the nearest animal in the neck. While it was stagger- 
ing away to a little distance, and before the elarm had 








As Arnall watched these enormous birds, | eggs.’ 


panion in an excursion, and the loan of a hide-sack 
which had been made for general use. George, who 
was not particularly fond of Arnall, and did not know 
what they were going to do, had much rather have 
stayed to help his father; but he felt that Arnall had 
earned the right of asking his assistance, and therefore 
willingly accompanied him. 

When they were out upon the plain, Arnal! looked 
round upon the various clumps of trees which grew 
here and there. 

“Which is the highest, George,” said he, “ yonder 
middle tree of that copse, or the straggler to the west?” 

“That tothe west,” answered George, “ but they are 
neither of them fruit-trees, and they are not plates 
likely for monkeys to lodge in.” 

“[ want neither monkeys nor fruit,” said Arnall. 


“They can be had nearer home. I want ostriches’ 
’ 


, 


George looked puzzled, for he knew ostriches laid 
their eggs in the sand, far away from trees. His com- 
panion, however, explained that the ostrich is so shy a 
creature, that it is impossible to learn where her eggs 
are hid, unless she is watched from a distance, andeven 
at that distance it must be from some place of conceal- 
ment, so sharp-sighted and timid are these singular 
birds. 

“Do you get as high im the tree as you can,” said 
Arnall, “and watch for ostriches on all sides. If you 
see any one run round and round ina circle, mark the 
spot carefully, and when you are sure of it, come down. 
If the birds choose to go toa distance of their own ae- 
cord and to leave the egys 


/ 


(as they often do on so hota 
day as this,) we shal! be obliged to them for saving us 
a deal of trouble; but if one remains sitting, I will go 
out with my dogs and make a hubbub, and put them all 
to flight. While we are pursuing them, do you take 
the sack and go straight to the nest, and carry off some 
eggs.” 
' * How many ?” asked George. 

“Why, I must tell you a little about the make of 
the nest. It is nothing more than a large hole in the 
ground, with a littlhe bank round it, made by theix 
scratching up the earth with their feet. Inside you will 
see the eggs set up on end, to save room. If there 
should be half a dozen or so, you may bring all; for 
then they can have been only just laid, and must be 








well been given, he shot again and wounded another in 





that if the poison did its work, the run would be soon 
love r. 


A third arrow which he despatched fell short, for | 


good eating. If-you find as many as fifteen, bring 


the flank. ‘The poor beast took flight, but Arnall knew |away the outer circle, which will ke eight or nine. If 


'there are thirty—” 


“Thirty eggs in one nest!” criedGeorge. “I never 


common sort. And I will thank Prest for peinting| the troop were making their eseape full speed. Arnall |heard of such a thing.” 


out how sharp the thigh bone of the antelope is, though 


came out of his hiding-place with the sort of stone- 


“Perhaps not, because you may never before have 


he did not think of making an arrow-head of it; and | hatchet that he used for a knife, and seating himself on | heard of a tribe of birds whose habit is to unite in flocks 


Ifill has the merit of the poison altogether. And then, 
—if the captain should say that no other man might 
have put these things together so ingeniously and made 
so good a use of them,—why, then I need not mind 
their laughing at me as they did last week, because | 
would not work in the trench. What a pity I cannot 
climb trees! for then I might get these eggs without 
any body’s help.” 

Thus thinking, Arnall went out into the plain in 
search of game. He hid himself among some bushes 
till he saw a herd of buffaloes come in sight. They 
ran for some way, tossing their horned heads in the air 
and lashing their tails; then some among them stopped 
to graze. Arnall determined that if a stray one came 
within shot, he would take aim at it; but it was long 
before any of the herd seem disposed to afford him the 
opportunity, and when they did, they seemed likely to 
give him too much of it. They all sct off again at 
once, and exactly in the direction of the bushes where 
the sportsman lay. He knew something of what it was 
to be trodden and gored by a buffalo, as he had scen 
more than one man who had been maimed by such an 
accident, and had heard of the deaths of others: so when 
he saw the herd coming on in full trot, he had half a 
mind to try whether he could not really climb a tree. 
If he had kad three minutes more, he would certainly 
u 


the head of his victims, which were quivering in the | 
agonies of death, he cut their throats. As soon as they | 
were quite dead, he carefully cut out all the parts round | 
the poisoned arrow-head, and then prepared to carry) 
home his trophies of victory. It was necessary to lose | 
no time, if the carcasses were to be housed before night 
so, severing the horns and gathering up his weapons, | 
he hastened home. ‘There was great joy in the settle. 
ment at his success; and Prest, the butcher, had soon | 
formed his party, and prepared the hurdles on which | 
the prey was to be dragged home. They took torches 
with them, to guard against the dangers of being be-| 
nighted; and it was well they did; for the procession | 
did not reappear till two hours after dark, and reported | 
that the howlings of wild beasts were heard, not far off, | 
the whole way as they were returning. Notthe young-| 
est child in the settlement went to rest that night till 
fires were lighted round the carcasses, and the dogs set 
to watch. | 

The next day, all hands that could be spared wero} 
employed in preparing this new supply of meat for 
being preserved. ‘There was a pool of very salt water 
in the neighbourhood—-such as occurs very frequently | 
in that part of the worl !—and the salt which had been 
procured from it by evaporation was rubbed into the) 
meat as the butcher cut it into strips; and then the) 





that all the eggs of a flock may be laid in one nest. As 
I was saying, if there are as many as thirty, you will 
find some laid on the outside of the bank. They are 
the best that can be gct, so bring them all, and as many 
of the next outer circle as you can carry.” 

‘And if I find any feathers,” said George, “shall I 
’ "The time may come when we shall 
be able to sell them to advantage. Ostrich feathers 
bear a good price in England at all times.” 


’ 


bring them too 


“True,” said Arnall: “but when we deal in ostrich 
feathers, we must take more pains to get them than 
just picking them up. You will find plenty lying about 
the nest; but let them lie. ‘They ar¢ good for nothing, 
unless it be to stuff our pillows by and by, when we 
come to have pillows again. ‘The beautiful feathers 
which English ladies wear must be plucked from the 
male ostrich. The feathers of the female are of a dark 
gray or black. When we get every thmg comfortable 
about us, we will have ostrich-hunts, and sell the fea- 
thers for three or four shillings a-piece; but just now 
we want the eggs more by far.” 

Arnall knew that a few snakes of the poisonous kind 
would be very acceptable to Hill; so he employed him- 
self in looking for them in the copse, while George was 
There is little 
or no danger of a bite when people are on their guard ; 


swinging about at the top of the tree. 
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and the dogs having been trained to catch them, several 
were soon secured without difficulty, their heads cut 
off for a present to Hill, and the bodies put into the 
sack to be cooked for dinner, many people being as 
fond of them as of eels. Arnall was just carrying a 
beautiful one, lemon-coloured, and speckled with black, 
and five feet long, to the foot of the tree, to show to his 
young companion, when he saw George coming down 
in great haste. 

“ Off with you and your dogs,” said the boy. 

“Which way ?” 

“ Due east, to the east of yonder thicket, and I will 
follow and strip the nest presently. ‘They are not three 
hundred paces off. But where’s the sack ?” 

Arnall pointed to the place in the copse where he had 
left it, whistled to his dogs, and set off at full speed. As soon 
as the ostriches saw him, they took flight; and as his 
pursuit was only a pretence, he was not too eager to 
observe their motions. ‘There was something laugha- 
blejin the way in which they sped along, one behind 
another, with their short wings and tufted tails spread, 
and their long legs clearing the ground as swiftly as a 
race-horse can follow. When they were out of sight, 
our sportsman whistled back his dogs, and stood to wipe 
his brows and look round for hiscompanion. He could 
see no onc, but supposed some rising of the ground 
might conceal the lad, or that he might be stooping after 
the eggs; so he walked leisurely back. Presently he 
came upon an ostrich’s nest, crowded with eggs, and 
with so mary lying round the outside, that he was sure 
no one had meddled with it. He lookedagain and again, 
and measured the space with his eye, and calculated 
the direction, and after all could not make himself sure 
whether this was the right nest. It was not usual, he 
knew, for two nests to be so near together; but, if this 
were the one, he could not conceive the reason of George’s 
delay, 

“ He isso ready-witted and so quick-handed,” thought 
he, “it is impossible he should be groping for the sack 
all this time. I will carry off as many as I can take, 
and come back with him for more. I will put one of 
these feathers into my cap too, gray though they be, 
and give one to him too, for a trophy. And I do not 
see why these skins should not make us caps and waist- 
coats, under Fulton’s good management ; su I shall take 
these dead beasts into the shade and skin them.” 

The beasts he spoke of were a jackal and two wild 
cats, which had ventured near the nest for eggs in the 
night, and had apparently been crushed to death by a 
blow from the cock-ostrich, whose office it is to keep 
guard at night. Arnall tied them together by the tails, 
and slung them over his shoulder, and carried also three 
eggs, which were as many as he could manage without 
a sack; for they were each as large as a pumpkin. 
All the way as he went, he whistled aloud and shouted, 
but could see and hear nothing of George. 

When he entered the shade of the copse, his heart 
misgave him, for at last he began to fear some accident 
had happened. Before he had advanced many paces, 
he saw the poor lad lying on his back, his face expres 
sive of great suffering, and one of his legs swollen to 
an enormous size. His countenance brightened a lit- 
tle when Arnall appeared. 

“T thought you would not go home without coming 
back to sec what had become of me,” he said. 

“And what has happened to you my poor boy?” 
said his companion. “Have you been bitten by a 
snake, or a scorpion, or what?” 

“ By a horned-snake,” said George. “I did not sce 
him till I was close upon him, so that I could not get 
away: so I tried to kill him as the natives do; but he 
struggled hard and slipped his neck from under my 
foot; and before I could get him down again, he bit 
me in the calf of my leg. I did kill him at last, and 
yonder he lies: but do you know, Mr. Arnall, I think 
he has killed me too!” 

Arnall was too much gricved to speak. He examin- 
ed the wound, and tried to ease the swollen limb by 
cutting off the trowser which confined it. He gather- 
ed some leaves of a particular plant, and bruised them, 
and applied them to the part, as he had seen the na- 
tives do on such an occasion, and then told George that 
he would carry him home as fast as possible. 

“Can you carry me three miles?” said George. “I 
do not feel as if I could help myself at all, but I will 
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try. I should like to see my father and mother again.” 

“ They shall come to you if we cannot reach home,” 
replied Arnall, “but let us try without losing more 
\time. I want that Hill should see your leg.” 

“ There would be little use in that,” said poor George 
faintly, as, on trying to sit up, he felt sick and dizzy. 
up,” 
panion put the arm over his shoulder; but it fell again. 
George seemed insensible. 
trial. 


laid his head down, clinging with all his remaining 
strength. 
heavy a burden, and was comforted by finding that ei- 
ther the air or the motion seemed to rouse the poor pa- 
tient, who appeared better able to keep his hold, and 
even spoke from time to time. 

“ Mr. Arnall!” said he. 

“ Well, George.” 

“'There is a thing I want to tell you about making 
arrows. Bring me a reed when you put me down, and 
{ will show you how the natives barb them. I meant 
to have made the first myself, but as I can’t, I will 
teach you.” 

“Thank you: but do not tire yourself with talk- 
ing.” 

After awhile, however, George began again. 

“Do you know, Mr. Arnall, I think when the crops 
are got in, and the houses built, and some cattle in the 
fields again, you will have the Bushmen down upon 
you some night?” 

“ Well, we have sent for arms and powder from Cape 
Town.” 

“I know: but they will be of no use, if every body 
is asleep. I meant to ask to be a watchman with as 
many as would join me, and to take it in turn, three 
or four every night. I wish you would sce it done, 
and have all the boys taught to fire a gun.” 

Arnall promised, and again urged him to be silent. 
“T will, when I have said one other thing about my 
I wish you would tell her ~ 

Here his head dropped on Arnall’s shoulder, and pre- 
sently, being unable to hold on any longer, he tell gent- 
ly on the grass,and his companion saw with gricf, that 
it was impossible to move him further. 

“The dogs will stay and take care of you, George,” 
said he, “ while I run for yoyr parents and Hill. I will 
be back the first moment I can. Here; I will put the 
sack under your head for a pillow. In less than an 
hour you will sce us. God bless you.” 

“ Stay one moment,” said George. “Tell little Mary 
the whistle I promised to makc her is just finished, and 
it lies in the hollow of the chesnut tree,—call it my 
cupboard, and she will know.” 

“ All this will do when I come back,” said Arnall, 
who was impatient to be gone. He wiped the boy’s 
moist forehead and kissed it. George pressed his hand 
and whispered. 

“ Let me say one thing more, only this one. If my 
father had seen you do that, he would never call you 
proud again; and if you would only play with Mary 
Stone sometimes, and speak a little kinder to dame 
Fulton, you can’t think what a difference it would 
make. Do, for my sake. I want them to know how 
kind you are, and 1 do not think I shall live to tell 
them. You are not crying for me, surely. No; ’tis 
for mother. God bless you for those tears, then! Good 
by, Mr. Arnall.” 

Arnall looked back once or twice, and then George 
feebly waved his hand. 

As many as were near enough to hear the sad news 
Arnall brought to the settlement followed with those 
he came to seck. ‘They made all speed; but the whi- 
ning of the dogs as they approached made them fear 
that they were too late. It was indeed so, though at 
the first moment it seemed doubtful whether George 
was not asleep. One arm was about the neck of his 
favourite Rover. The other hand was over his eyes, 
as if the light hid been*too much for him. He did 
not move when the dog was released. He never moved 


again. 
ay 


mother. 





CHAPTER VI. 


MANY HANDS MAKE QUICK WORK. 


Tne death of George Prest was lamented as a pub- 
lic misfortune in the settlement; for he was not only 





“Put your arm round my neck, and I will lift you! 
said Arnall: but George did not move. His com-|the most ready and industrious of the labourers for the 
‘community. 
Arnall made one more/jall the plans and doings of the little society by this 
levent, and the affairs which had been most interesting 

“ Will you not make an effort to see your mother ?”| 
George opened his eyes, raised himself, and made a} water flowed into the finished trenches, and no one 
sort of spring upon his companion’s shoulder, and then | 


Arnall used all the speed he could with so! 





a dutiful son and an amiable companion, but one of 


A sudden damp seemed to be east over 


in the morning had lost their interest by night. The 


looked on but the one labourer and Mr. Stone who fin- 
ished the work ; and when, the next morning, the young 
corn which had been parched and withered began al- 
ready to show signs of revival, no one smiled at this 
promise of fruitfulness. The little company walked 
in silence to their cave at night, and seemed unwilling 
to be roused by the dawn. ‘The fathers grasped the 
hands of their children, as if some danger was at hand; 
and it was long before any mother in the settlement 
would allow her little ones to go out of her sight. It 
was an affecting thing to observe how George was 
missed by every body;—a sure sign what a valuable 
member of society he had been. His father and mo- 
ther mourned him in silence, but the little children, 
who could not be made to understand what had hap 
pened, were continually asking for him. 

“JT want George. Where is George?” was the dai 
ly compleint of little Mary and some of her playmates; 
and long after they had become accustomed to his ab- 
sence, and had ccased to mention him, his older friends 
felt the same want, though they did not express it. 
The captain himself often said in his heart, “I wish 
George was here.” 

As the captain was going his rounds a few days af- 
ter the funeral, he stopped to look on while Harrison 
worked at the reed-house. Harrison looked grave,— 
almost sulky. 

“ [ll tell you what, captain,” said he, “ it is too bad 
to expect so much of me as you seem to do. Unless 
I have more help, I shall never get a roof over our 
heads before the rains come. "Tis a folly to expect 
_ 

“That is just what I was thinking about,” said the 
captain. “Mr. Stone told me this morning that the 
wind has changed a little, and that he thinks we shall 
be in for the rainy season ten days hence. What help 
would you like?” 

“ As much as ever you can spare me,” answered 
Harrison. “If we had half a dozen hands, the work 
would go on a dozen times as fast, for I lose much of 
my time in turning from one thing to another, and so 
does my man. Before he has brought reeds enough, 
want them made up in bundles to my hand; and be- 
fore he has tied three or four bundles, he wants more 
thongs. And then again the clay might be drying on 
the parts that are done, if it was ready, and somebody 
was here to plaster; and if I sct about that, I am di- 
rectly told that the first thing to be done is to cover in 
the part that is reared, in case of the rains coming ; 
but then the wood (whatever it is to be) for the roof is 
not ready, nor yet the thatch: and so we go on.” 

“ T was sorry,” said the captain, “to call off the men 
I promised you at first; but the trench was the great 
object, you know. Now that is finished; and I hope 
the folks will be home from the hunt to-night; and 
then you shall have as much help as you wish for” 

Harrison touched his cap, and hoped no offence from 
his manner of speaking; but it wounded him, he said, 
to think how he had lost the little help he had. It was 
poor George who had worked the clay, and who had 
plastered the chief part of the wall that was done. 

The captain himself took up the spade that lay idle, 
and watered and worked the clay till he was called 
away; and this, and the prospect of more help to-mor- 
row, put Harrison into good humour again. 

The hunt, of which the captain spoke, proved grand- 
ly successful. As there were neither horses, nor guns, 
and a very few dogs, it could scarcely be called a hunt, 
in comparison with many which take place in that 
country. All that could be done was to alarm the 
herds of buffaloes and antelopes with noise, and so to 
echo the din as to drive the animals towards the pits 
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rushed; and though some seemed to escape the traps 
by a hair’s-breadth, others fell in: and when one 
herd after another had been driven over the ground 
till dark, it was found that out of seven pits which had 
been prepared, five had caught a prey. The huntsmen 
then lighted their torches, and proceeded to examine 
their gains; two or three of them with secret hopes 
that they might find a stray horse or two out of a small 
number they had seen crossing the plain in the morn- 
ing. As it does not appear that there is now a breed 
of wild horses at the Cape, (though it is supposed there 
formerly was,) these were probably once the property 
of settlers in some neighbouring district, who had either 
lost them after turning them out to feed on the moun- 
tains, or had set them free on quitting their settlement. 
However it might be, these horses appeared of so ele- 
gant a form and so rapid and even in their paces, that 
our hunters could not but long to have them in posses- 
sion; and their wishes were partly gratified. A fine 
gray mare was found in one of the traps. The fear 
was that she might have been injured by the fall; and 
great was the anxiety of the lookers-on, till, one noose 
being securely slipped over her head, and another pre- 
pared for her fore-legs, she was got out of the pit. She 
appeared to be unhurt and sound in every part, and be- 
gan to neigh when she felt herself on open ground 
again, as if she would have called all her companions 
round her. One only answered her; her own foal, 
which came bounding to her, fearless of all the ene- 
mies at hand. He was presently secured, and this va- 
luable prey led home. In three of the other pits they 
found three antelopes, which were led home for stock, 
and in the fourth a buffalo. He alone was destined 
for slaughter. He was slain and removed at once, that 
the pits might again be covered over for the chance of 
a further prey. It was very late before the whole was 
finished; but it was a satisfaction that most of the 
hands thus employed would be at liberty for other work 
the next day. 

Before they slept, the captain and Mr. Stone had a 
consultation on a matter of increasing importance. 

“T am afraid,” said the captain, “we are on a wrong 
plan. Indeed, I hope to find we are, for unless some 
change can be made in our mode of operation, I shall 
be quite at a loss to know what answer to make to all 
the entreaties for help in the works we have in hand. 
Our people seem to think I can command labour to 
any extent.” 

“ All governors,” said Mr. Stone, “are supposed to 
have boundless resources, and are doomed to disappoint 
their subjects. You only pay the regular tax for 
your dignity. But do you think there is a proper 
econom, »f labour in our society ?” 

“That is what I want to consult you about. I think 
not. I think we have too many undertakings at once 
for our number of hands.” 

“It has occurred to me,” said Mr. Stone, “that we 
should get on faster by putting all our strength into 
one task at a time, than by having a dozen at once on 
hand with little prospect of finishing them. Look how 
poor Harrison frets over his building ; and well he may. 
The weather is beginning to change, and instead of 
having three sheds, I doubt whether we shall have one 
finished by the time the rains come on.” 

The captain here interrupted hum with an account of 
what had passed in the morning; and it was agreed 
that building should now be the first object. 

“T could not help thinking,” said Mr. Stone, “ that 
the women and children set us a good example as ‘to 
the wisdom of saving labour, when they laid their 
own little plans for doing their appointed tasks. Have 
you observed the boys making their bows and arrows 
and other weapons ?” 

“I saw by the number they made that they must be 
proceeding on a good plan. What was it?” 

“The first day,” said Mr. Stone, “they sat down, 
each by himself under a tree, to cut his piece of wood 
the right length and thickness for his bow. It was 
weary work with any tool but the hatchet, which was 
lent them while it was not wanted for other purposes. 
There was but one hatchet among three, after all; so 
while Joe used it, little Tommy stood by waiting. He 
would not go to seek reeds for arrows, like John, be- 


which had been dug and carefully covered over, that|cause he expected every moment that he might have 
they might not be observed by the prey. On they|the hatchet; so there he stood, with the wood in his 


hand, winking at every stroke of the hatchet, and look- 
ing disappointed as often as Joe shook his head and 
began again. At last, he got possession of it; but he 
was very awkward, and first chopped his wood too 
short, and then shaved it too thin; and by the time he 
had spoiled one piece, John came up and wanted the 
tool. ‘ Presently,’ said Tommy; and in his hurry he 
split the next piece all the way up, so that it was fit for 
nothing. ‘Then he lost his patience, and cried out, ‘1 
wish you would look and see what Joe is doing, instead 
of staring at me in that manner.’ So John turned to 
observe his frend Joe.” 

“ And what was Joe doing 
“ He was getting on little better than Tommy. The 
next thing to be done was to twist the gut for the bow- 
string—an easy task enough: but Joe’s hand shook so 
with using the hatchet, he could scarcely fasten the 
ends ready to twist. Besides this, it was all uneven 
and knotty and not fit to be used at last. ‘ Dear me, 
said ‘Tommy, coming to see, while he fanned himself 
with his cap and took breath, ‘1 can twist a bow-string 
better than that any day.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said Joe, ‘1 
wish you would do my job for me, and I will do yours 
for you.’ ‘And while your hand is in,’ said John, 
* you may as well do mine too, and I will make your 
arrows; for that is a sort of work I am accustomed 
too.’ ” 

“A good bargain,” observed the captain. 

“ Indeed, they found it so; for instead of wounding 
themselves and spoiling their materials and losing time 
by going from one kind of work to another, they each 
did what he could do best, and thus made a great sav- 
ing of time and labour. ‘The three bows were finished 
so soon, that the little lads were inclined to make more 
to change away for something they wished for; and 
they have set up a regular manufactory under the 
great oak. ‘There is a block for Joe to chop upon ; and 
a hook for Tommy to fasten his bow-strings to; and a 
sharp stone fixed into a chink, for John to point and 
barb his reeds with.” 

“So with them the division of labour has led to the 
invention of machinery,” said the captain. 

“ A certain consequence,” replied his friend. “ Men, 
women, and children, are never so apt at devising ways 
of easing their toils as when they are confined to one 
sort of labour, and have to give their attention wholly 
to it. That puts me in mind of what our ladies are 
doing.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ They have divided their labours according to their 
talents or habits, and daily find the advantages of such 
a plan. My wife was telling me how little she could 
get done while she had to turn from her cooking to 
her sewing, and from her sewing to take charge of the 
children when they strayed into the wood.” 
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cooking,” said the captain, “and I dare say it was 
some time before she got her hand in, as we say.” 

“'T’o be sure; and it is clear that if each person had 
only one new method to practise, and was not disturbed 
when once her hand was in, the work of every kind 
would go on faster. My wife’s neighbours found that 
she used the porcupine’s quill-—her new needle—and 
the threads of flax more handily than they ; so they of- 
fered todo her other work, if she would mend their own 
and their husbands’ clothes. She was very willing, because 
she could thus keep our little girl always beside her. 
The child is too young, you know, to play in the 
wood with the others.” 

“ And what becomes of them ?” 

“Kate goes with them to take care of them; and 
while she watches their play, she plats dry grass to 
make hats for us all. She is a neat and quick hand at 
this, and it is a work which can be done as she goes 
from place to place. By the time the sun shines out 
again after the rains, there will be a large light straw 
hat for each labourer—a very good thing in such a 
climate.” 

“I wondered,” said the captain, “what made Ro- 
bertson steal away into the wood so often, so steady 
a workman ashe is: and I thought it was a new fancy 
in him to have some pretty wild flower in his hat or his 
breast when he came again.” 





“] dare say the lovers do not turn off less work on 
the whole,” said Mr. Stone, “for these few moments’ 
chat during the day. Did you not observe that he is 
the first man in the settlement whe has had a straw 
hat?” 

“I did. Well: who undertakes the cooking ?” 
“Mrs. Prest; whose husband helps her with the 
management of the oven and the more laborious parts 
of her business. ‘Then little Betsy and her mother are 
They stay behind when we leave the 
cave in the morning, and sweep it out, and strew fresh 
rushes, and pile the wood for the night fire. And be- 
tween this division of labour and the little contrivances 
to which it gives occasion, we are certainly better 
waited on and taken care of by our wives and com- 
panions than if each had to do all the offices of one 
household.” 


our housemaids. 


“'True: and as long as we cannot have the comfort 
of a private home to each family, such a division is 
wise in every way. But it will not be long before the 
state of things will change.” 

“* Even then,” said Mr. Stonc, “ it will be desirable to 
continue the same plan till labour becomes less precious 
than it will be to us for months to come. When each 
family has a house, let each tamly eat in private; but 
why should not the cooking goon as at present? There 
will soon be baking to do in addition, and an increase of 
labour in proportion to our increased means of comfort: 
so that we must spare labour to the utmost till we can 
get a stock of labourers who do not require to be fed 
and taken care of.” 

“ You mean machines.’ 
“] mean, in the first place, the tools will soon be on 
their way from Cape ‘Town, and which will be our sim- 
ple machinery: and, in the next place, the more com- 
plicated machinery which those tools will make. When 
we get such a fund of labour as this at our command, 
we may begin to indulge in the luxury of having every 
thing within our houses done for us by those we love 
best and according to our own fancy. 


, 


Our society 
must be much richer, one and all, than now, before I 
think of having one of my wite’s Dorsetshire pies, 
made by her own neat hands, and baked in an oven of 
our own.” 
“There must bo an extensive division of labour,” 
said the captain, “ before even that single dish can be 
prepared. ‘I'o say nothing of what has already been 
done in our fields in fencing, ploughing, sowing, and 
trenching, there is much work remaining in reaping, 
threshing, and grinding, before you can have the flour. 
Then the meat for your pie is still grazing, and must 
be brought home and slaughtered and cut up. Then 
the salt must be got from the lake yonder; and the pep- 
per—what will you do for pepper ?” 

“'The pepper must come from over the sea ; and only 
think of all the labour that will cost: the trouble of 
those who grow and-prepare it in another land, the 


“It was a new sort of sewing and a new sort of|baxes in which it is packed, the ship in which it is 


conveyed, the wagon which brings it from Cape 
Town; all these things are necessary to afford us pep- 
per for our plainest pies.” 

“ And how much more would a plum-pudding cost! 
The flour and the butter may be had near home; but 
the sugar must be brought from one country, and the 
raisins from another, and the spice from a third, and the 
brandy from a fourth. There could be no plum-pud- 
dings without such a division of labour as it almost 
confuses one to think of.” 

“No, indeed; for we must consider, moreover, the 
labour which has been spent in providing the means of 
producing and conveying the things which make a 
plum-pudding. Think of the toil of preparing the 
vineyards where the raisins grow ; of the smith and the 
carpenter who made the press where the grapes are 
prepared, and of the miner, the smelter, the founder, 
the furnace builder, the bricklayer, and others who 
helped to make their tools, and the feller of wood, the 
grower of hemp, the rope-makers, the sail-makers, the 
ship-builders, the sailors who must do their part to- 
wards bringing the fruit to our shores. And then—” 

“Nay, stop,” said the captain laughing; “ you have 
said quite enough to show that it would cost more than 
the toil of a man’s whole life to make a plum-pudding 
without the division of labour which renders it so easy 
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a matter to any cook in England. I have heard it 
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said that the breakfast of an English washerwoman| 
has cost the labour of many hundred hands: and I 
believe it. If we think of nothing but the tea and the 
sugar, we may fairly say this; for the one comes from 
the East Indies and the other from the West, and in- 
numerable are the hands which have been engaged in 
growing and preparing and conveying them to the 
table of an English kitchen. Our countrymen little 
think how much the poorest of them owes to this grand 
principle of the division of labour.” 

“They little think,” added Mr. Stone, “ how many 
kings and princes of countries less favoured than theirs 
would be glad to exchange their heaps of silver and 
gold for the accommodations of an English day-la- 
bourer. Many a sovereign who covers himself and his 
courtiers with jewels, or who has absolute power over 
the lives and liberties of a million of people could not 
if he would, have any thing better than a mat or askin 
to sleep on: he could not, if he would, have any thing 
better than a wooden trencher to eat off, or the shell of 
a large nut to drink out of: and as to what he eats 
and drinks, he might give the wealth of his kingdom 
in vain for any thing so good as a plwn-pudding, 
or a Dorsetshire pie, or a breakfast of tea and toast. 
And all this, because he and his people know nothing 
about the division of labour.” ' 

“ Well,” said the captain, “ we are not yet in a con 
dition to have tea and toast ; but we will try to-morrow 
what a division of labour will do towards rearing a 
house over our heads.” 

* And next,” said Mr. Stone, “in getting some earth- 
enware utensils. 1 see Harrison is in a hurry to begin 
his pottery. I tell him that we can eat off wooden 
trenchers for a while; but I believe we shall be glad to 
have a better draught than we can fetch with the 
palms of our hands.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 


A RaPip improvement took place in the affairs of the 
settlement within three months. An abundant supply 
of food being secured by the getting in of the harvest, 
the most efficient labour of the society was directed 
towards the procuring of the domestic comforts for 
which every man, woman, and child of them was be- 
ginning to pine. ‘Their condition at this time may be 
best described by giving a picture of a sick-room, in- 
habited, alas! by Mrs. “tone, who had fallen ill of a 
fever in consequence of over-exertion and of anxiety 
for her husband and for the poor little girl who had 
appeared too young and tender for the hardships of a 
settler’s life. Mr. Stone, however, had suffered nothing 





learned to do something which she could not do the 
week before. At last, Mrs. Stone ceased to be anxious 
about her child, and then she fell ill herself. It was 
not a dangerous illness; but it was a tedious time to 
herself and a very uneasy one to her husband, who 
sighed for many comforts on her account that he would 
never have cared for on hisown. She tried continually 
to console him, and often pointed out her many bless- 
ings, and expressed her thankfulness for the care that 
was taken of her. Mr. Hill, who was not very sorry to 
have a patient once more, was experienced as well as 
as attentive. He was a good deal put out at first at 
having neither phials nor gallipots to send in to his 
patient, for he had been accustomed to think them as 
essential to a sick-room as the medicines themselves : 
but when he found that the lady slept as well after 
taking her draught out of a coarse earthen pipkin as if 
it had been brought duly labelled, in a phial, he began 
to think, as she did, that it was a fine thing to have 
medicine at all in such a situation, and that his impor- 
tance was wholly independent of the furniture of his 
surgery. 

It was a happy circumstance that the removal from 
the cave that had taken place before Mrs. Stone’s ill- 
ness began. She was lodged in the largest of the 
three reed-houses which had been built, and each of 
which had been partitioned off into apartments for the 
families ofthe settlement. The invalid had the middle- 
most one, as being the coolest. A very good bed had 
been made by sewing up a soft hide into a bag and fill- 
ing it with chaff. ‘This was laid in one corner, on a 
frame supported by blocks of wood, the second bottom 
being made of hide in the absence of sacking. It is too 
dangerous to lic on the ground in places where venom- 


“Tt is as a pursuit occupying the mind,” observed 
her husband, “ that productive industry is chiefly va- 


luable. It has another object,—to place us in a condi- 
tion fit for a further and better pursuit: and if we stop 
short when we have secured the requisite leisure and 
comfort, we stop short of what we were made for.” 

“Iam rather afraid of our people mistaking the 
means for the end,” said Mrs. Stone. “'They know 
that they are doing their duty—that they are employed 
to the best possible purpose at present, in providing for 
the support and comfort of themselves and their fami- 
lies; and the pursuit itself keeps their minds active, 
and therefore makes them happy. But I am afraid of 
their going on to make this their only object, when 
they ought to be reaching forward to something better. 
In a few months we shall have stores of whatever we 
want; and it would be a pity to forget all we have 
learned from books and seen in the world, for the sake 
of heaping up more food and clothing than we can pos- 
sibly use.” 

“You need not fear, madam,” said their captain. 
“Our people are already thinking of trading with the 
next settlement, and even with Cape Town. I should 
not wonder if in five years we have a flourishing com- 
merce, exchanging our productions for the manufac- 
tures of England. If we should go on working till we 
have a regular town of brick or stone houses, and roads 
and bridges, and periodical conveyances to and from 
Cape Town, with all the objects which would be intro- 
duced by these means, you would no longer fear our 
people’s not having a suflicient variety of pursuits, 
would you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Stone, “ because I know 
what is the natural course of things where such im- 








ous insects may enter. ‘The covering of the bed was a 
light flexible mat, woven by Kate’s neat hands. A shelf 
of wood rested on tressels, within reach of the patient, 
on which stood a rude earthenware plate of figs and 
grapes, and a basin of cooling drink pressed from the 
sweet orange, and flavoured with its fragrant rind. 
There was a cupboard, stored with little dainties sent in 
by the neighbours to tempt the appetite of the sick 
lady :—-sweetmeats, made of various fruits and honey ; 
cakes of wheat and other flour with orange peel, 
honey, and seeds of various flavour; and abundance of 
broth, jelly, and other preparations of animal food, 
The only comfort the ledy wanted was that of books; 
but as she knew it was impossible at present to procure 
them, she said nothing of her wish. Her neighbours 
were very kind in coming to see her and amuse her 


with accounts of all that was going on; and her hus- 


allowed. She had also a well-stored mind, end was 


thankful to be able to interest herself again in what she 
had read when she had little idea that she should ever 


be debarred from books. 


But with all these resources, 





beyond temporary fatigue; and the little girl was|she could not help sighing now and then for one fa- 


taken so much care of by every body, that she throve| vourite volume or another that might improve her| 


as well-as she could have done under any cireum./ knowledge and occupy her attention. 


stances. The warmest corner of the cave and the 
softest bed of dry grass had been set apart for this child. 
Little Mary was presented with a straw-hat by Kate 
before her lover’s was even begun; and it was made 
large enough to protect her delicate skin as well as to 
shade her eycs from the glare of the sun. The first 
draught that was milked from the antelope was brought 
to litle Mary; and dame Fulton tied a charm round 
her neck to prevent her being wounded by any venom- 
ous reptile. Nobody, to be sure, thought this of any 
use but the dame herself; but as the child was never 
stung by any thing worse than midges, the old lady 
appealed triumphantly to fact in defence of her charm. 
The men used to carry Mary on their shoulders to the 
wood and hold her up to gather an orange or a bunch 
of grapes ; and then the fruit was brought to the cap- 


| One day,when she was sitting up, and when her hus- 
|band was sure she was so much better as to be able to 
jsee a new face without too much fatigue, he brought 
the captain to pay her a visit. . 

“Why, really,” said he, when he began to look 
round him, “ though this is not exactly the way one 
would furnish a sick-room it one had the choice, it is 
surprising how comfortable this place has been made.” 

“]T assure you,” said Mrs. Stone, “I have wanted 
jfor nothing really necessary, and have had many luxu- 
lries. I do not believe I should have recovered a day 
|sooner if I had had the best room in the best house in 
| England.” 

“Every thing needful for bodily comfort has been 
\furnished,” said her husband; “ but it has been a daily 
‘regret to ime that we could not supply you with the in- 


} 


band spent by her side whatever time his other duties 


tain or Mary’s papa as the little girl’s gift. Then the| dependent enjoyment of books. If we could, you would 
boys had a tame monkey, and they taught Mary how\have been spared many a tedious hour when I was 
to play with it without teasing it; and they trained one) obliged to be away from you.” 

of the dogs to carry the little girl while one of the) “I have certainly felt enough of this,” said his wife, 
older lads held her on; and she generally took a ride|“ to be more thanever sensible that, though it is a most 
every morning and every evening before and after | desirable thing that the external comforts of life should 
work ; and being thus carefully tended and so well|/be provided for every. body, these comforts are, after all, 
amused, little Mary grew fat and strong, and her papajonly means to a higher end. When we have all that 
found, as regularly as Sunday came about, (for he could|can be obtained in that way, we remain unsatisfied un- 
not be much with her on other days,) that she hadjless there be pursuits to@ecupy the mind.” 


provements take place. We shall by that time have 
a chapel and a school-house, and a library ; and, how- 
ever the business of the society may be extended and 
varied, its members will become more and more dis- 
posed to find leisure for the improvement of their 
minds.” 

“ And this in its turn,” said the captain, “ will tend 
to the improvement of their temporal condition. We 
shall have new inventions and discoveries which will 
help us to procure the comforts we have been used to 
with more and more ease continually, and will supply 
us with new ones which we little dream of at present. 
There are no bounds to what labour can do when di- 
rected by knowledge.” 

“We were saying one night over our fire, captain, 
as I dare say you remember,) that it is Nature that 
works, and that human labour only brings her mate- 
rials together. Now,—as we do not know nearly all, 
\the materials that there are in nature, nor nearly all the 
jdifferent w ays in which they may be combined, we do 
not know nearly all that human labour can do.” . 
“Witness what has already been done,” said the 
captain. “It is probable that men were possessed of 
timber, and cloth, and ropes, and that they had observed 
the power of the winds, long before they brought these 
things together to make a ship. And see what human 
labour, working with nature, has done in enabling men 
to cross oceans, and to traverse the globe if they choose. 
And so it is with the steam-engine, and with all the 
arts of life whigh raise the condition of man higher and 
higher. Nature has furnished the materials ever since 
the day of creation: it is human labour, directed by 
knowledge, which makes more and more use of them 
from age to age.” 

“We can sce no bounds to the improvements which 
will take place,” said Mr. Stone, “ because we see no 
bounds to the means which constitute them. Nature 
appears inexhaustible ; human labour increases with 
the increase of population ; to say nothing of a more 
rapid mode of growth.” 

“What is that ?” asked his wife. 

“ | will explain myself by and by. Natural materials 
and human labour are inexhaustible, and the other thing 
wanted,—the directing wisdom of man,—seems likely 
to grow for ever. So where shall improvement stop ?” 

“ Providence,” said the captain, “ by which all these 
things are framed and adapted, seems to work on a plan 
of perpetual progress, and to open a prospect of growing 
brightness to all who will look far enough. Providence 
points out one great truth respecting the temporal con- 
dition of mankind, which, if properly understood, would 
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banish all fear for the temporal prosperity of the} enough to be amused, nothing could be better to Ler. | shall enable us to caleulate our resources for matnte- 
in the long run: and if duly acted upon,|So the lady was soon seated in the poreh, with her pil- mance and detence. 

nd to most of the partial distress which | low at her back, and a log at her feet for a footstool, and | rhe three messengers bowed again, and then turned 
a straw-hat, as large as a West-India planters, on her|to Mr. Stone for his reply. He thus spoke : 


whole race 
would put an e 
now exists.” 
“* What is that truth?” 
“That Labour is a powe a of which Man is the ma-| 


head. Little Mary saw from a distance that something 


was ¢ 


“] receive with much satisfaction your request that I 


joing in the porch, and came to look on. She had will continue my exertions as the guide of your religious 


chine; and that its operation can be limited only by the | left her mamma on the bed an hour before, and had no|services, and as the teacher of your children. Such a 
, ~ - 


| 
| 
| 


resources of Man.” 

“ And how do you mean to act upon your know- | 
ledge of this truth, captain ? 
sible situation ; and I know you are not the man to let 
a truth lie by idle when you have a firm hold of it.” 

“ J have been thinking a great deal about my duty 
in this matter, I assure you,” replied the captain— 
“The more I consider the influence of a government in 
guiding or perverting this vast power of human labour, 
the more anxious I am to exercise my share of influence 
properly.” 

“| thought,” said Mrs. Stone, “the only thing go- 
vernment had to do in this matter was to let people 
alone, and leave labour to find its right direction.” 

“That is true,” replied the captain, “as far as the 
different kinds of labour are in question. It is nobusi- 
ness of mine to pronounce a farimer’s labour better than 
a shopkeeper’s, or to show favour to any one class more 
than to another; but it is in my power to increase 
or lessen the usefulness of labour by the policy I pur- 
sue.” 

* For instance,” said Mrs. Stone, “if you encourage 
the division of labour to the utmost that our supply 
will allow, you increase its power immeasurably. If, on 
the other hand, you were to use your influence in per- 
suading our people to work apart, each for himself, you 


would be wasting, to the utmost, the chief resource of 


the settlement.” 

“ True,” said the captain: “and thus may the energy 
of labour be increased without bounds by encouraging 
the division of labour: for, by such division, the same 
quantity of labour furnishes a more abundant produce : 


and the same remark applies to the encouragement of 


machinery ; for machines shorten and assist all the ope- 
rations of industry to a greater degree than we can 
calculate. But I have it in my power also to affect the 
extent of labour. I must take care that the more 
mouths there are to feed, the more industry there is in 
raising food. I must allow no idleness, and see that 
the number of unproductive labourers is not out of pro- 
portion to the productive.” 

“ You can do this iaa little settlement like ours, cap- 
tain: but surely the rulers of an empire cannot.” 

“It is not the duty of the English government,” re- 
plied the captain, “to inquire who is idle in the king- 
dom and who is not, and to punish or encourage indi- 


viduals accordingly. This would be an endless task, 


and an irksome one both to rulers and the ruled. But 
the same may be done in a shorter way. Governments 
should protect the natural liberty of industry by remov- 


ing all obstacles,—all bounties and prohibitions,—all 


devices by which one set of people tries to obtain un- 
fair advantages over another set. If this were fairly 
done, industry would find its natural reward and idle- 
ness its natural punishment; and there would be neither 
more nor less unproductive labourers than the good o1 
society would require.” 

“1 see plainly,” said Mrs. Stone, “the truth of what 
you have last said, but I want to know ” 

Betore she could explain what it was that she wished 
to learn, a message was brought in that the gentlemen 
were wanted. 

* Which of us ?” 

“ Both, sir, I fancy. There has been a meeting held 
under the yreat chesnut, and I believe it is a deputation 
from the meeting that is waiting without.” 

Mrs. Stone said that if her husband would give her 
his arm, she would like to go and sit in the porch, and 
hear what was going forward. In answer to his fears 
that she would be tired, she declared that conversation, 
like a book, refreshed instead of fatiguing her, and that 
she was quite disposed for more of it. 

Hill, who was one of the deputation, was surprised to 
see his patient advancing and appearing fully able to 
walk with her husband's assistance. Suiting his ad- 
vice to the inclinations of his patient, (which medical 
men know it is often wise to do,) he doubted not that 
she would find the air reviving ; and if she was strong 
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idea of seeing her any where else this day. 
“Mamma! mamma!” cried the delighted child, try- 


ma; I want you to kiss me.” 

Her papa lifted her upon the seat, and she nestled 
with her head on her mamma’s shoulder, and would 
not go to play again, though her companions came and 
peeped and called her. They all looked in in turn, that 
they might each have a nod and a smile from Mrs. 
Stone, and then they ran away and left Mary where 
she wished to be. 

“Well, my friends,” said the captain to Hill, and 
Harrison, and Dunn, who composed the deputation— 
“take a seat and tell us what is your business with 
us.” 

There had hitherto been very little observance of 
ranks in the settlement, since the calamity which, be- 
falling all alike, had reduced all to one level. On the 
present occasion, however, the deputation persisted in 
remaining standing and uncovered. 

Their business was to report that a meeting of the 
people had been held to consider what were their re- 
sources with a view to providing a permanent establish- 
ment for the captain as their chief magistrate, and for 
Mr. Stone as their chaplain and the schoolmaster of the 
society. ‘They proposed to build a good house for each 
as soon as the necessary tools should arrive; and to set 
apart for each a specified share of the productions of the 
place, till the introduction of money should enable them 
to pay a salary in the usual mode. This offer was ac- 
companied with many greatful acknowledgments of the 
benefits which the society had derived from the exer- 
tions of both gentlemen, and with apologies for the 
freedom which had prevailed in their intercourse while 
poverty reduced all to a temporary equality. Now that 
they were rising above want was the time for each man 
to take his own station again, and the gentlemen should 
henceforth be treated with the deference which belonged 
to their superior rank. 

“ You are all in the wrong, my good friends,” cried 
the captain, rising and throwing off his cap. “Upon 
my word, I don’t know what you mean. [ am the son 
of a tradesman, and therefore exactly on a level with 
yourself, Mr. Dunn; for I have done nothing to gain a 
higher rank.—And I must differ from you so far as to 
say that such circumstances as we have lately been in 
are the best test of rank, and that I, for one, would give 
not a fig for that sort of dignity which disappears just 
when the dignity of man should show itself. If I was 
on an equality with you when we were all in danger 
together » 

“ But you were not, sir,” said Hill: “and that was 
one thing which Dunn was to have said, but I suppose 
he forgot it. It is because you guided us then, that we 
want you to govern us now. It was because you show- 
ed yourself superior to us then, that we want to honour 
you now.” 

“Indeed !” said the captain. “ Well, that is another 
matter. No man can be more sensible than I am of the 
advantages of a gradation of rank in society, provided 
it be founded on a right principle: and therefore cheer- 
fully accept the honours you offer me, as well as the 
office to which it is right they should belong. It is for 
you and not for me to judge whether I have deserved 
either the one or the other: and there would be no true 
humility in questioning your decision. Will you be 
pleased to make known to those who have sent you my 
gratification at possessing their good opinion, and my 
acceptance of the office they propose, and of their plan 
for maintaining the charges of such an office ?” 

The deputation bowed low. 

“TJ shall wish,” continued the captain, “to call a 
meeting of the whole society, in order to explain the 
principles on which I shall proceed in my government, 
and to obtain their advice respecting some regulations, 
and their consent to others which I may wish to adopt 
for the public good. This meeting, however, cannot be 
held till the return of our messenger from Cape Town 











request implies much that is gratifying to me to know. 


It implies that your interest in concerns of the highest 


You hold a very respon-|ing to climb the seat. “'Take me upon your lap, mam-|importance 1s not lessened by the anxieties which have 


pressed upon you of late: and if not lessened, we may 
hope it is increased ; for if adversity does not harden 
the heart, it softens it: if it does not make us discon- 
tented with Providence, it must draw us towards God. 
Your request also implies that the immediate pressure 
of your adversity is past, or you would not be thinking 
of giving up the labour of your children in order that 
they might be taught by me, or of sparing some of 
your earnings for such a purpose. Again: your re- 
quest implies that you have that opinion of my services 
which it has been my endeavour to earn, and which I 
shall labour no less diligently to retain —These consi- 
derations leave me no inclination to object to your plan, 
except in one particular.” 

Here every body looked eager to know the nature of 
the objection. Mr. Stone continued, 

“ The captain is right in accepting a salary for his 
office ;—because the benefit cannot in such a case be 
apportioned to individuals so that each may afford a 
recompense for the good he receives. The blessings of 
a good government are general in the society governed ; 
and all ought to pay their share for those biessings ; 
and none can know what amount of evil he escapes by 
living under a government. But the case is different 
with services like mine; and the reward should there- 
fore be differently given. Let every man who finds 
himself benefited by my religious services bring me 
such a portion of his temporal goods as he is in- 
clined to offer. Let every father, whose children are 
taught by me, set apart whatever he may think an equi- 
valent for the pains I shall bestow. If I find I am pos- 
sessed of more than I want for present and future pur- 
poses, I will return a part. If ] have not enough, I will 
ask for more.” 

“If T might venture to speak, sir,” said Hill,—* this 
is all very well between you and us who understand 
one another so well; but this is not the rule to go upon 
with all pastors and schoolmasters, is it?” 

“I believe you will always find,” replied Mr. Stone, 
“that the work of any office is best done where the re- 
ward is proportioned to the labour, instead of being gi- 
ven in the form of a fixed salary. In many government 
and other offices, this cannot be done with any precision ; 
but where it can be, it should be; whether in the case 
of a pastor or a schoolmaster, or any other labourer for 
the public. Magistrates, soldiers, domestic servants, 
and others, must be paid by salaries ; but in every of. 
fice where the benefit can be estimated in individual 
cases, let the payment be made accordingly. ‘This may 
be depended upon as the best way of making the la- 
bourer exert himself, and exciting the benefited to make 
the most of his exertions. May I trouble you to explain 
my views to your companions ?” 

And then, after a few more expressions of mutual 
goodwill, the parties separated. 

When Mr. Stone turned to speak to his wife, he saw 
tears upon her cheek. She was still weak-spirited, and 
the honour paid to her husband had affeeted her. He 
calmed her by turning her attention to the improve- 
ment which must be taking place in the affairs of the 
settlement, if its inhabitants could thus meet to delibe- 
rate on its judicial interests. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the captain, “the appointment 
of a deputation to bring messages like these is a pretty 
good proof that we are getting up in the world.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A BRIGHT SUNSET. 


Ose fine evening, about the beginning of February, 
—that is, near the end of summer at the Cape,—a very 














who were climbing trees for fruit perceived it first, and 

made such haste down from their perches, and shouted the 
news so loudly in their way home, that in a few minutes 
every one was out at the door, and all formed in a body 
to go and meet the new arrival. ‘This arrival was no 
other than a loaded wagon, drawn by eight oxen; a 
seanty team at the Cape, where they sometimes harness 
twelve or sixteen. 

There was a momentary anxiety about what this 
wagon might be, and to whom it might belong; for it 
did not now and then happen that a new band ot 
settlers, or a travelling party from Cape ‘Town, 
passed through the village, and requested such hos- 
pitality as it would, in the present case, have been 
inconvenient or impossible to grant. The young eyes 
of the party, however, presently discovered that the dri- 
ver of the team was their friend Richard the labourer, 
their messenges to Cape Town, of whom they spoke 
every day, but whom they little expected to see back 
again so soon. It was Richard assuredly. They could tell 
the crack of his whip from that of any other driver. The 
captain waved his cap above head and cheered; every 
man and boy in the settlement cheered ; the mothers 
held up their babies in the air, and the little ones strug- 
gied and crowed for joy. ‘The oxen quickened their 
pace at the noise, and Richard stood up in front of the 
wagon and shaded his eyes with his cap from the set- 
ting sun, that he might see who was who in the little 
crowd, and whether his old mother had come out to 
meet him. He saw her presently, leaning on the cap- 
tain’s arm, and then he returned the cheer with might 
and main. A load of anxiety was removed from his 
mind at that moment. He had left his companions in 
a destitute state, without shelter, or arms, or provision 
beyond the present day. He had not received any tid- 
ings of them: it was impossible he should; and a hun- 
dred times during his journey home, he had pictured 
to himself the settlement as he might find it. Some- 
times he fancied it deserted by all who had strength 
to betake themselves to the distant villages: sometimes 
he imagined it wasted by famine, and desolated by wild 
beasts, or more savage men. Atsuch timeshe thought 
hhow little probable it was that one so infirm as his mo- 
ther should survive the least of the hardships that all 
were liable to; and though he confided in the captain’s 
parting promise to take care of her, he scarcely expected 
to meet her again. Now, he had seen her with his 
own eyes; and he saw also that the general appearance 
of the throng before him was healthful and gladsome, 
and his heart overflowed with joy. 

* God bless you, God bless you, all!” he cried, as 
he pushed his way through the crowd which had 
outstripped his mother and the captain. 

“ Let him go; do not stop him,” exclaimed several, 
who saw his eagerness to be at his mother’s side: and 
they turned away, patted the oxen, and adinired the 
wagon, till the embrace was received and the blessing 
given, and Richard at liberty to greet each friend in 
turn. 

“Tell me first,” said he, in a low voice to Mr. Stone, 
* are all safe? Have all lived through such a time as 
you must have had of it ?” 

“ All but one. We have lost George Prest. 
could ill spare him; but it was God’s will.” 

Richard looked for George’s father, who appeared to 
be making acquaintance with the oxen, but had only 
turned away to hide the tears which he could not 
check. Richard wrung his hand in silence, and was 

_ not disposed for some time to go on with his tale or his 
questions. 

The first thing he wanted to know was where and 
how his friends were living. 

* You shall sce presently,” said the captain. And, 
as soon as they turned round the foot of the hill, he did 
gee a scene which astonished him. Part of the slope 
before him, rich with summer verdure, vas enclosed 
with a rude fence, within which two full-grown and 
hree young antelopes were grazing. In another pad- 
dock were the gray mare and her foal. Across the 

ing stream at the bottom of the slope lay the 
trunk of a tree which served as a foot-bridge. On the 
other side at some little distance was the wood, in its 
richest beauty. Golden oranges shone among the dark 


We 


extraordinary sight was seen by our settlers. The boys|another. On the outskirts of the wood were the dwell. 


ings, overshadowed by the oaks and chesnuts which 
formed their corner-posts. Plastered with clay, and 
rudely thatched, they might have been taken for the 
| huts of savages but for their superior size, and for cer- 
tain appearances round them which are not usual 
among uncivilized people. A hand-mill, made of stones, 
was placed under cover beside one of the dwellings; a 
sort of work-bench was set up under one of the trees 
where lay the implements of various employments 
which had been going on when the arrival of the wa- 
gon had called every one from his work. The mate- 
rials for straw-plaiting were scattered in the porch, and 
fishing-nets lay on the bank cf the stream to dry. ‘The 
whole was canopied over with the bluest of summer 
skies. Dark mountains rose behind. 

“ We are just in time to show you our village before 
sunset,” said the captain, observing how the last level 
rays were glittering on the stream. 

“ And is this our home?” said Richard, in quiet as- 
tonishment. “ Is this the bare, ruined place I left five 
months ago? Who has helped you? Your own hands 
can never have done all this.” 

“ Nature,—or He who made nature—has given us 
the means,” replied the captain: “ and our own hands 


have done the rest. Well-directed labour is all we have 
had to depend on.” 


“ Wonderful!” 
tilled —_——” 

“ By simple, individual labour. There can be little 
combination in tillage on a small scale where different 
kinds of work must succeed each other, instead of be- 
ing carried on at the same time.” 

“ These houses and so many utensils ‘d 

“ Are the produce of a division of labour as exten- 
sive as our resources would allow.” 

“There must have been wise direction as well as 
industrious toil.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Stone, smiling, “ we have been as 
fortunate in our unproductive as in our productive la- 
bourers.” 

““ And have you had plenty for all?” 

“ Abundance; because we have had no more unpro- 
ductive labourers than we really wanted, and not a sin- 
gle idle person in the society, except infants in arms.” 
“I don’t see that you want any thing,” said Richard, 
laughing ; “ I might have spared my journey I think.” 
“ You will not say so,” replied the captain, “ when 
you see how behindhand we are in some things from a 
deficiency of labour.” 

“ Of labour!” cried Richard; “ I can help but little 
there. I bring but one pair of hands you know.— 
There are the oxen to be sure.” 

“ And much besides, full as valuable as cither. The 
wagon will save many a week’s or month’s work of 
all our people, if we consider the toil of conveying goods 
from place to place with the hands only, or with such 
poor contrivances as ours have been. ‘This wagon 
would have saved a store of labour if we had had it at 
harvest time. Many a long day’s work did it cost us 
all to carry our corn in bundles, and on hurdles, or in 
the few sacks we had. Such a wagon as this would 
have carried it in a day, and we should have had all the 
rest of our labour to spare for other things.” 

“ I hope,” said Mr. Stone, “ you have brought the 
materials for a water-mill. It is a pity such a fall of 
water as there is yonder should be wasted.” 

“ I have brought all but such as we may get out of 
our wood,” replied Richard. “ It would have been folly 
to load the waggon with wood-work when we have so 
much timber at hand. But I have brought all the ne- 
cessary tools.” 

“We shall make a prodigious saving of labour 
there,” said the captain. “ We are obliged to keep 
three handmills constantly at work; and even so can 
scarcely get flour enough for our daily wants. When 
our mill is up, it will grind our whole stock in a week, 
and one man will be enough to look after it.” 

“ As I had not room to bring every thing,” said 
Richard, “ I have been more particular about a good 
supply of tools than about articles of machinery. I 
thought we might make machinery with tools more 
easily than we could make tools with machinery.” 

“ Very right. You brought the simple machienery 


cried Richard. “The fields are 








green leaves, and vines were trained from one stem to 
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by which we could make the complicated: for both are 


machinery and both are tools. Tools are simple ma- 
chinery; and machinery is a complicated tool. So 
you have brought the means by which we may get to- 
gether the parts of a forge: and then the forge will in 
its turn make and keep in repair our tools. But was 
the Governor willing to advance these goods for us?” 

“ Perfectly; when he heard what a variety of things 
we hoped to send by and by in exchange for them. I 
told him we were honest people, who hoped to pay for 
the help we wanted: and when he heard how well we 
doing being before we were robbed, hesaid he would 
trust us for the debt, for the thought, for our own 
sakes, we should keep a better watch henceforth.” 

“ We must see to that without delay, Richard.” 

“ Yes, sir; and I have brought arms and powder; 
and we have made an arrangement about exchanging. 
The Governor says it is hard upon our settlement and 
others to have to send so far as Cape Town; so he is to 
dispatch a ship to an appointed place on the coast, only 
fifty miles from hence, and there we and all the settlers 
between this place and the mountains to the south are 
to send our fruit, and our corn, and our hides, and 
ostrich feathers, and any thing else we may have, to be 
exchanged for powder, and iron, and any manufactured 
things that we cannot get for ourselves. The conveni- 
ence is so great, that among so many settlements we 
can well afford to defray the expense of the little voy- 
age; and, when I look round me, sir, I have no fear of 
our not being able to pay off our debt, if we can but 
keep thieves at a distance.” 

When the wagon had crossed the stream (which 
was easy in its present shallow state) every body was 
eager to begin to unpack; but the captain forbade any 
such proceeding till the morning. It was necessary 
that Richard should superintend; and Richard was 
very tired; so, when the oxen were taken out, the eu- 
rious were obliged to content themselves with peeping 
and prying under the leather covering. ‘There appear- 
ed a tempting store of packages, but so neatly done up 
that nothing could be seen of them but here and there 
the blade of a saw, or the edge of a ploughshare, or the 
stock of a musket. 

Some one asked whether watch should not be kept 
over their new wealth during the night—*“ No doubt,” 
the captain replied. “ There was little fear of another 
attempt from the Bushmen at present; but there could 
not be too much care in watching.” 

Arnall suggested that the watchers should be fur- 
nished with fire-arms, and offered his own services in 
that case, as he was accustomed to handle a musket. 
This seemed so reasonable, that Richard undertook to 
produce two muskets and a small barrel of powder. 
Arnall was properly thanked, while one said to another 
that his love of handling fire-arms must be very strong 
to overcome the dislike of night-air and fatigue in one 
who was so fond of his ease. 

While Richard was busy upon*the wagon, Arnall 
was seen to be talking very earnestly with him, till 
Richard laughed aloud, when the gentleman marched 
off with a very haughty step. 

“ What is the matter, Richard?” said the captain. 
“ Why, sir, Mr. Arnall came to beg me to transgress 
your orders so far as just to unpack a razor and soap 
for him. He says he shall not feel himself again till 
he is shaved, and I suppose that is the reason he skulk- 
ed behind so when I would have spoken to him at 
first.” 

“ He need not be ashamed of his beard,” said the 
captain, “ for we are all in the same plight. It is just 
five months since we have had a razor among us.’ 
“But the best of it is, sir,’ said Richard, “ that I 
have got no razors. It was that made Mr. Arnall so 
angry. Iam sure I am sorry; but being shaved my- 
self only once a week, it never came into my mind how 
much gentlemen think of being shaved every day.” 

“We must forgive you an omission here and there,” 
said the captain, “ if we find you have had a good me- 
mory on the whole.” 

“ You will please to remember, sir, that I had no 
list, for want of paper to make one. All the way as I 
went, I kept planning and saying over to myself what 
I should get: and at last it occurred to me that if I 
could not have pen and ink, I might find a slate: and 
so I did. 

“ You picked one up by the road-side, I suppose.” 
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and wrote down whatever occurred to me that we 
should want; but I never once thought of razors. 
There are scissors enough, however, and Mr. Arnall 
may clip his chin, if he can persuade the ladies to lend 
a pair.” 

While Arnall was examining, and priming, and 
loading his piece, his good-humour returned; and as he 
held up his head and paced backwards and forwards 
beside the wagon, he presented a very good example 
to all who wished to learn how a sentinel should look. 
It did not make him angry to see the little boys imi- 
tating him in the morning, till one of them put his 
hand to his chin in a way not to be mistaken. It was 
impossible, however, to find out whether they were 
laughing at his beard or at his wish to be rid of it. 





CHAPTER IX. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Ir was just such a bright morning as every body 
had hoped for. The children, always ready to make a 
festival, had been stirring early, and with two or three 
grown-up playfellows had gone into the woods for 
green boughs, of which they stuck up some at the 
doors of the houses, made a sort of canopy of others 
over the precious vehicle which contained their trea- 
sures, and carried a waving grove about the settlement, 
singing and tossing their hats. They gave three 
cheers to the captain when he came forth to see what 
was doing; and they would have bestowed the honour 
of three times three on Richard, had not his mother 
appeared, holding up her finger as a signal for silence. 
Her son, over-wearied with his journey, was still una- 
wakened by the bustle before the door, and she was 
unwilling that his rest should be disturbed. Eager as 
these boys and girls were for the pleasure of the un- 
packing, they were considerate enough to leave their 
hero to his repose, and marched off in silence, resolved 
to wait patiently till noon, if need should be, for the 
commencement of the grand ceremony of the day. 

The gentlemen meanwhile were planning how this 
ceremony might be best conducted. It was well 
worth consideration; for, as they agreed, the intro- 
duction of machinery into a society which had de- 
pended on pure labour was a far more rational occa- 
sion of public rejoicing than those which, in larger 
communities than theirs, light up candles in the 
windows and bonfires in the market-places. In re- 
joicing for national victories, there is always much to 
trouble the spirits of many. Some are mourning the 
death of friends, and others grieving over the woes of 
the millions who suffer by war; and many feel shame 
and horror that so barbarous a custom as war should 
subsist among those who profess a religion of peace. 
But, on the present occasion, the joy of one was the 
joy of all; and it was fully justified by the acquisition 
the society had made. If some one had discovered a 
gold mine in the midst of their dwellings, he would 
not have conferred such means of wealth as Richard 
by his single waggon-load of wood and iron. Labour 
was that of which there was the greatest deficiency 
in the community; and the means of shortening and 
easing labour was therefore the most valuable present 
which could be conferred. While the gentlemen un- 
derstood this fully, the children picked it up after their 
own manner. One heard his father say that if he 
could but lay his hand on a plough again, he should 
feel as much at ease as a prince; for bread itself was 
hardly worth the slavery of tillage without tools. 
Another had seen his mother sigh when she looked 
at the tattered garments of her children and remember- 
ed that she had not wherewith to repair the old or make 
new. Another had observed the captain cast many an 
anxious look upon the frail walls and slight roofs of 
their dwellings, and had learned, therefore, to dread a 
summer tempest or a winter snow. And now the 
remedies for these evils and fears had arrived. The 
father might drive the plough and rejoice in their manly 
toil: the mothers might ply the needle and sing over 
their easy task; and soon the thunder-cloud might 
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« Yes, sir, I found a flat piece and a sharp piece,|burst over head, or the frosty winds sweep by, withou 





fear that tender infants would be driven forth from a 
tottering house into the storm. It was truly an occa- 
sion of rejoicing; and none were more sensible of this 
than Richard, as might be seen by the brightness of 
his countenance when he at length came out, refreshed 
and full of apologies for having kept every body wait- 
ing. 

The wagon had been drawn into the shade where 
there was open space large enough to admit every body 
to a perfect view of what was going on; for, the con- 
tents being common property, the captain desired that 
there should be an equal knowledge among his people 
of what their riches consisted of. The old people were 
seated in a row under the tree; and the others ranged in 
a circle, with the exception of Richard and two or three 
more, who were engaged in the centre, and Arnall, 
who, with a look of prodigious importance, placed 
himself somewhat in advance of his companions. He 
folded his arms and looked on in silence while the 
larger articles were being unpacked, displayed, and 
carried to the place appointed for them by the captain. 
But when some smaller packages appeared, containing 
the carpenter’s lesser tools, or drugs, or linens and 
woollens, or needles and hardware articles, &c., &c., he 
stept forward towards the captain, and proposed that, 
as the society was now restored to a state of civilization, 
he should resume the employment for which he felt 
himself most fit, and should take possession of these 
in order to retail them to customers as before. 

“ By what right do you propose to take such posses- 
sion?” asked the captain, as much amused as he was 
astonished. 

“ By right of purchase, like an honest man,” replied 
Arnall, pulling out a canvass bag from some corner of 
his apparel, and displaying a pretty large amount of| 
gold coin. “I did not presume upon this ground of 
superiority to my companions while we had nothing 
among us to buy or sell; but now that we are coming 
out of a state of barbarism, it is time that we should be 
resuming our several stations.” 

“ I wonder you do not perceive, sir,” said the captain, 
“that a new test of rank has been introduced by our 
late circumstances. Our members rank according to 
the comparative utility of their labours; aud many here 
possess a better title than the having saved a bag of 
their own gold from the flames. ‘There are some, sir, 
who, while you were looking after your gold, snatched 
infants from destruction, which is a somewhat greater 
service to the community. Pray, to whom do you pro- 
pose to pay your gold inexchange for these goods?” 

“ To yourself, as governor.” 

“ This property is not mine. I am only the trustee 
in whose hands it is placed. if you wish to trade 
with money, it must be in some other society where 
money is valuable, which it will not be here for some 
time to come.” 

Observing that some of the people looked surprised 
at hearing that money could be otherwise than valua- 
ble, the captain continued, 

“ Keep your coin, sir, and take care of it, I advise you; 
for I hope to see the time when gold and silver will 
pass from hand to hand; but much must be done first. 
We must have more productions before a regular sys- 
tem of exchange can take place; and that exchange 
will be of the productions themselves for some time 
before we find it convenient to pay in coin: and be- 
fore coin can come into common use among us, there 
must be more of it than your bag holds, Mr. Arnall.” 

“ What is to be done then, captain? How am I 
benefited by the arrival of these goods?” 

“Your labour will be made easier, that is all. 
Labour is stil] the purchase money of every thing 
here.” 

Arnall had no heart to remain any longer. He 
walked away by himself, vexed that he had let out 
the secret of his gold, and sighing for the gentility of 
keeping a shop in preference to the drudgery of hand- 
labour. Nobody looked after him, and nobody wished 
for his money-bag while so many better things were 
spread before their eyes. 

One package, directed to Mr. Stone, drew more tears 
from the beholders than had been shed since the first 
day of their misfortune. The governor’s chaplain at 
Cape Town having learned from Richard that every 





t|book in the settlement had been destroyed with other 
possessions, had sent a supply of such as he imagined 
would be most useful in their circumstances. 


On the 
first day of the week, the people had assembled regu- 
larly for worship, when Mr. Stone, in addition to his 
addresses, had recited such portions of the Scriptures 
as he could sufficiently remember to convey the sense. 
It was not to be expected that his flock in general 
should know and remember as much of t'e sacred 
books as himself; but many a one was surprised and 
humbled to find how imperfect and how unconnected 
were his own notions of the sense and design of even 
the most important parts of the sacred volume. Find- 
ing amidst their distresses the need of that which they 
had not hitherto sufficiently prized, and having in Mr. 
Stone a friend ever ready to help them to what they 
wanted, when, with a Bible at hand, they might, per- 
haps, have put off the inquiry to a future day, it strange- 
ly happened that some learned more of what was in the 
Bible when there was not a copy within many miles 
than they had done when there was one in eve 
family. ‘They were much assisted by Richard’s old 
mother, whose memory was better stored with some 
parts of Scripture than even Mr. Stone’s. When she 
found her sight beginning to fail, she applied herself to 
learn that which she could never more read: and, by 
the help of her good son, she accomplished her wish. 
During his absence, it had been a frequent custom for 
groups to gather round the aged woman in the porch, 
when the toils of the day were done, to listen toa 
psalm, or a parable, or a discourse, which would send 
them home to their rest full of calm and serious 
thought. They were thus prepared to value the pre- 
cious gift which they received from the chaplain; viz. 
several copies of the whole Bible, many more of the 
Testament, and some other works of a kind likely to 
turn to the best account the impressions which late 
events could not but have made upon them. 

This gentleman had been thoughtful enough also te 
send a file of newspapers, just arrived from England. 
They were by this time of old date; but never did the 
most eager politician, the most anxious speculator, 
open his wet newspaper at a London breakfast-table so 
impatiently as the dullest and slowest of readers in our 
settlomont devuured every paragraph from the newest 
and most important to the very advertisement of a year 
and a half before. Every thing was presently forgot. 
ten for these papers; the accustomed labour, the un. 
usual festival, the new riches, all were nothing in 
comparison of news from England. They even forgot 
their good inanners towards Mr. Stone, peeping over 
his shoulders and pressing upon him while he glanced 
over the intelligence of the latest date. He was able 
to make allowance for their eagerness, and with a 
good-natured smile gave up 2 sheet he held, and invi- 
ted his wife to walk with him, judging that his people 
might communicate -more freely, and enjoy their new 
pleasure with less restraint, in his absence. 

He had seen enough to fill his mind with thoughts 
of his own land; but in a little while his interest re- 
turned to the society in which his lot was cast, and he 
encouraged in his companion and himself the most 
cheering hopes of the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of all. He directed her attention to the particular 
circuinstances on which he founded his hopes. 

“See, my dear,” said he. “On that “fall of the 
stream will be our mill; in that nook our saw-pit; 
behind that enclosure our forge. The stables for the 
bullocks are to be built yonder. I began to be afraid 
the sheep and cows would arrive from the mountains 
before we had produce to give in exchange for them, 
or a winter fold to secure them in: but there is no 
saying how rapidly we may get forward now we have 
so many means of saving our labour.” 

“That reminds me,’ said Mrs. Stone, “of what I 
was wishing io ask you. I see clearly, and 1 suppose 
the most ignorant person in the sectlement sees, 
how useful machinery is in a cause like ours, where 
the great object is to save labour. But are those in 
the wrong who dislike the extensive use of machinery 
in countries, such as England at the present day, where 
the great object is to find employment for labour?” 
“Clearly wrong in my opinion,” replied her hus- 
band: “ because, till the human race reaches its highest 





point of attainment, there must be always something 


more to do; and the more power is set at liberty to do time there will be any complaints of too great an abun- him, as well as for the domestic comfort he should en- 


it, the better. ‘Till all the arts and sciences are ex- 
hausted, till Nature has furnished the last of her 


resources, and man found the limit of his means of indulge ourse 


making use of them, the greatest possible supply of 


dance of productive power.” 


| “When we can afford it, my dear, perhaps we may 


can judge for ourselves whether it has been a good 


lves with a visit to England, and then we| 


| joy. 


Mrs. Stone was quite of Robertson’s opinion. As 
long as the young people were sure of being able to 
provide for themselves so as to be no burden to the so- 


human labour is wanted, and it is our duty to make thing or not for our Yorkshire friends and neighbours ciety, nobody had any right to object to their marry- 


the utmost possible saving of it.” 


that improved machinery has been introduced there.) !g- 


In England, at present, this was too often not 


“I remember,” said his wife, “ what the captain said, If they have any trade at all, it is owing to this cause,| the case: but in their infant settlement, where there 
about labour being a power of which man is the ma-! fr they could never have supported a competition with) W@s more than work enough for every body, she could 


chine; and I see how it must be for man’s advantage 
to economize this power to the utmost. But I cannot 
reconcile this with the evils caused by the introduction 
of machinery where labour is abundant.” 

“TI do not deny the evil,” replied her husband ; 
I see that the distress is temporary and partial, while 
the advantage is lasting and universal. You have 
heard of the dismay of those who got their living by 
copying manuscripts, when the art of printing was in- 
troduced.” 

“Yes; and that many thousands now are maintain- 
ed by printing to one who used to copy for bread. The 
case is the same with cotton-spinning, | know. Where 
one was employed to spin by hand, hundreds are now 
maintained by spinning with machinery; and thou- 
sands of times as much work is done.” 

“Such a result in any one case, my dear, shows that 
the principle is a good one; and if, in any other case, 
it appears not to be good, we may be pretty sure of 


« but} 


other manufacturing places by any means but this.” 


“Your father seems well enough satisfied with his 
|trade,” said Mrs. Stone. “He and his people have 
| suffered occasionally, as all do, from a temporary glut | 
in the market; but he has witnessed, through a long 
life, a gradual and steady extension of trade with the| 
gradual introduction and improvement of machinery. | 
I only wish that our settlement may have the same ex-| 
perience on the small scale which will suit our num-| 
bers.” 


} 


| see no possible objection to the parties pleasing them- 


selves. She offered to ask Mr. Stone’s opinion, for 
Kate’s further satisfaction, though she knew very well 
what it would be—Mr. Stone was within hearing, and 
when the case was put to him, smiled and said that he 
should be happy to marry them on any day they might 
appoint. It was well for the young people that that 
rule of the former Dutch government at the Cape was 
given up which obliged every body to go to Cape ‘Town 
to be married. It would have been a wearisome and 


expensive journey, and have caused a great waste of time 
and much inconvenience to all concerned. 

As it was, the affair was soon settled. The captain 
can fancy you, a venerable grandmother, sitting at aire el ee 7 agyrebetion, but Angieted heen — 
window ofa handsome stone house on yonder slope, and hs ould be built for Robertson before the foundations 
saying to a grandchild, of his own house were laid. Every body showed the 


“ «I well remember cutting up our meat with stones| same good will, so that the young couple enjoyed the 


and cooking it in a hole in the ground on the very spot | first-fruits of all the mechanical labours of the settle- 
: ment, taking care to repay them by their own exertions. 


where those tanpits are in use, preparing leather enough | 


“Perhaps,” said her husband, “if we should live to 
see our grand-children grow up in this place, we may 
be able to give them a lesson out of our experience. I 





finding that the blame lies,—nct with the principle,— 
but with some check or other which interferes with it. 
Such checks are imposed by the bad policy of some 
gevernments, and by the want of union between the} 
different parts of society. While the race at large has | 
still so many wants and wishes ungratified, it ought to/ 
be an easy thing for any quantity of labour which is 
turned away from one kind of work to find employ-| 
ment in another. That it is not easy, is the fault of) 
the constitution of socicty, and we should be far from | 
remedying the evil by repressing the principle and re-) 
stricting the power of labour.” 

“So you think that if labour had its free course, all! 
over the world, machinery might be extended to the| 
utmost perfection without deing any thing but good to 
the whole of the race?” 

“ TI do—aAnd I see yet further ev i] in roctricting the 
use of machinery in any one country ;—that it inva- | 
riably increases the amount of distress on the very 
spot. Since no power on earth can stop the improve. | 
ment of machinery in the whole world at once, it does) 
nothing but mischief to stop it in any one place. 
Wherever it is done, that place is thrown back in the 
race of competition, and will soon suffer under a fail- 
ure of demand for its productions and manufactures ; 
because, by the aid of machinery, they can be furnish- 
ed more cheaply elsewhere.” 





| to maintain a hundred people by its sale. ‘There, where | 


|sands are to feed, stood our labourers with their flails, | 


| ware, or, at least, some of our brown basins. 


| Harrison’s first bricks went to build their walls, and the 
the threshing machines turn out corn on which thou-| svat ager! thet came off his wheel graced their shelves. 
| Linksand Richard (who had become a carpenter) fur- 
shed Robertson with a complete set of farming tools, 


and the labourers employed their spare hours in repair- 


toiling to supply our little band with a scanty provi. |" 


sion. There, where that range of mills is preparing | ; his f d lavi ‘ tt ten which 
- »|ing his fences an ying o € rden whic 
dye-woods to be sent east and west, were hands which | ‘"8 oe Oe ae oe eee ee 


could ill be spared once employed in chopping fuel for! Betsy and her young companions stocked with the gay 
our nightly fires; and, beyond, where the straw-plat-| ower and rich fruits which abounded in the neigh- 
ting and ihn. Seeunmneniien employs ‘ Sensei ntl bourhood. Mr. Prest furnished hides, which were tan- 
fifty of out Salis ants itiin Meow: on thin nial ined by Fulton into a set of chair-bottoms and some ar- 
savhay +6 on = pene sendacartirer shan And. on that titles of bedding. Mr. Arnall and Kate’s brother-in- 
sine. etence Ga totale grounde'end potteries entead oeual law, Hill, ornamented the best room with some stuffed 
three acres, did our first potter attempt his first basin, | res of rich plumage and a collection of Ge gag 5374 

Kate was almost ashamed of 


: . ‘sects of that country. 

unsteady and crooked as it was, for want of the ma- ; ie 1 - hilst 
: Neo | possessing ‘ i xuries, whilst s y ° 
ehinery which now enables us to make such ware PORSCENE SRaiee! MIZUFCS, WAEN 00 any Soe 


we may well be proud of. ‘There is now not a |} wanting to those who, she said, deserved bet- 
ter than herself; but Mr. Stone told her that it ought 
to be gratifying to all lovers of the public good to wit- 
| ness tokens of pure tastes as well as of good-will. His 
» ; / present was a range of bee-hives; both the stand and 
Pine Some of our grand-children will surely be potters,’ the hives being of neat workmanship, and placed just 
if you be a irue prophet,” said Mrs. Stone, laughing. | above a bed of sweet-smelling herbs, arranged and 
“Very likely. And if they are, I hope they will be| stocked by his wife. Kate determined in her own mind 
always on the watch to introduce every mechanical im-| that her first bottle of mead should be sent to the par- 
_provement into their business, as a duty to society and | sonage before the return of her wedding-day. 
to themselvee.” The first week-day holiday in the settlement was on 
Just then Kate was seen approaching. With many the occasion of Robertson’s marriage,—a joyful day for . 
blushes, she asked permission to speak with Mrs./all whowere disposed to look round and see what, un- 


as| i 
| torts were 
10use | 


within a hundred miles that has not some of our blue | 
and white tea-ware, or a dinner service of our yellow- 
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“ Then the only thing to be done is to open as many 
channels to industry as possible, and to remove all ob- 
structions to its free course.” 

“ Just so—Those in power should do this by pur- 


| Stone in private. Mr. Stone immediately walked away, | der the protection of Providence, had been effected, and 
| when Kate explained that her lover was gone to con-| what more was in prospect for the good of this united 
| sult the captain about his matrimonial plans, and that’ little community. 

“Let us still be united, let us still be industrious,” 


suing the ‘ letting-alone’ course of policy ; and private | she wished to know whether Mrs. Stone saw any im- 
individuals, like you and me, my dear, can do no more | propriety in their marrying while the settlement was) said the good captain to one and another ; “let us,as 
than form right opinions, and when we are sure of them, | in its present state, They did not mention it, she said, one man, discountenance crime, if such a scourge 
spread them. We can only influence by forming a) while every thing was in a precarious condition, and| should appear,—let us be tolerant of mere folly, and 
fraction of that mighty amount of power,—Public Opi-; nobody knew whether they should remove or stay; but} honour wisdom and reverence virtue, and we shall be 
nion.” now that help had arrived, and there was a general dis-| sure of enjoying all the happiness a benignant Provi- 
“It will be long before we shall be wanted as advo-| position to remain, her lover urged her to delay no| dence thinks good for us. Let us try whether it be not 
cates of the use of machinery in this place,” replied longer, and assured her that his work would be worth | true of societies as well as of individuals, that Providence 
Mrs, Stone, “J can scarcely imagine that in our life-' all the more to the society for the help she could give places their best happiness within their own reach.” 
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FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND. exacted from the unfortunate smuggler, it was met; 


Extract ftom an address by the Rt. Hon. Charles it this country itself at every turn, by foreign! 
Powlett Thompson, President (or Vice President) Competitors. I say that in these two manufactur es 

of the British Boata of Trade, to the electors of You may read the history of the advantages and 

Manchester, Dec. 24th, 1832. disadvantages of prohibition, My system then, is! 

Gentlemen, my excellent friend, our worthy|this. Leave to industry a full and fair field; re 
chairman, has done me the honour, in proposing}!0ve from us your unwise protection; leave us 
my health as one of your members, to allude to@lone ; let our industry develope itself. If 1 ever 
that particular point to which I have always lent|could have had a doubt, I have no doubt now, that 
my best advocacy-the advancement of liberal prin-| should then have pond rivals to fear, no competi- 
ciples of commercial policy. { feel that allusion in|0Ts to be afraid of (Cheers.) But is that all ! 
a manner which it were vain for me to attempt to Why t-ke merely so narrow a view of this great 


describe—I feel it under the circumstances withtrath as that which 1 have presented to you! 
double intensity. * * * * [here are other and more important considerations 

Gentlemen, what indeed isthe principle on which Which mix themselves up with the question. By, 
all that I have advocated rests! It is the most per-@Xtending and developing our industry at home, by, 
fect freedom of exchanges, and no restrictions be--£!Ving to it its fullest extension as regards foreign! 
yond what for fiscal purposes are necessary, upon|anufactures, (and we can only give it that exten- 
the exertions ef our skill and industry. "In one|sion by consenting to receive trom foreigners that 
word, in one sentence, to bay as cheap and sell as|With which they can pay us,) we extend the bene- 
dear as any mancau. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, weits of a common bond of union. Mankind may be 
have made some progress, [ will not say a great|Knitted together for a time in various countries by 
progress, towards removing some of that faulty le-the sympathy excited by accidental circumstances, 
gislation by which the industry of this country has|>¥t there can be no common bond of union between 
been so long fettered. We begun, as we were|ations, but a bond founded upona feeling of com- 
justitied in doing, as we should not indeed have/0N interest. (Hear.) Make foreign nations de- 
been justified in not doing, cautiously, slowly, and|pend upon you for some of their comforts and their 
therefore prudently. But as success has attended|Conveniences, assist them in the prosecution of 
our efforts, as all our attempts have shown thatthe|heir industry, and become their customers ; give 
relaxation of prohibition, of what has been sofalsely|0 them the products of your own, and exchange 
termed protection, has tended to the augmentation|*4vantageously to both parties; and you raise up 
of our prosperity, and to the increase of our wealth, /eelings of affection and of sympathy, which will 
we have a right to argue that we may proceed in $9 further than any thing else to prevent that 
the same course. What is it that is falsely called Which in my mind has been and is the ney 
protection? It is only the keeping upon what is\°¥rsethat hasever afflicted mankind, war. (Cheers. ) 
burdened already an additional burden; it is load-|! have perhaps advanced a step further than those’ 
ing with an increased weight those who find it\Who preceded me, not in their acknowledgment 
diilicult te compete with these who have none, °f the principles, but in their avowal of the princi- 
(aud upon whom none can be placed, fur they are|P!es on which we should act to introduce those re- 
not of us,) in order, as it is termed, to equalize the S¥!ts. 1 contend, and have contended, that if we 
burden. What are the effects that it has produced Consent to take of foreign countries that which 
within this country! You see it at home illustrat- ‘hey produce, they must receive of us in payment 
ed in a manner which cannot fail to have been pre- Ur productions. They may raise up volumes of 
sented to every man's mind long before this. Let/©¥Stom house books, they may surround their terri- 
me ask yeu what protection that great manufacture tories with coast blockade, they may fill their seas 
which gives emplcy ment to hundreds of thousands, With cruisers, but if we are to take any thing from 
to millions 1 might say, within the great district|them, they must take from us in return. The prin- 
that encircles your town, what protection has theyre which I have laid down, to be followed out in 
had? None whatever. (Hear and cheers.) Un-!its strict course, would remove all unnecessary du- 
aided by any leyislative enactment, unassisted by|ti¢s and provisions from the productions of other 
the fostering hand of power, unprotected by the|countries ; and let us trust to one of two courses, 
custoin house book, that great manufacture has|r its adoption by other countries: either a sense 


liberal legislation. Already she sas proposed to 
her chambers toremove from her statute books 
many of tose imposts Which affect her own indus- 
try particularly; Lut which equally touch us— 
(cheers)that she has pronounced by the voice of 
her minister of finance, that there should be an end 
put to the system of prohibition, that she sees the 
error of her course, and that both from her own 
conviction that it is best for the interest of herselt 
and froma desire to meet the generous gifts of 
England in the first instance, she consents to |iber- 
alize hersystem. Is thatall, gentlemen! ‘The 
words and professions of myself or of any man in 
power may become valueless to-morrow, but the 
spirit which actuates a people is a more lasting.— 
(Cheers.) By what are these professions, and | 
add, performances, on the part of the ministry then 
followed up! By representations from the people 
stating their conviction of the propriety of a differ- 
ent system, from the very centre of the exclusive 
system of prohibition. From Lyons, where the 
protection system reigned supreme but three years 
ago, a voice has issued, and that of the congregat- 
ed people of the place saying, “ We feel that tree 
trade is indispensable for our interests ; we demand 
it of you as the right of the people and as conform- 
able to the best interests and to the wants and ex- 
istence of ourselves.” ‘Turn we to another coun- 
try, and this is not one of the least of the proofs of 
the truth of what I have advanced. What is now 
the state of the United States, where the prohibit- 
ory system has been at work at its highest pitch, 
and where it has only been relaxed in consequence 
of the necessity of relaxation? We find that 
country at this moment divided against itself, on 
the prineiple of protection to partial interests be- 
ing injurious to the general interests of the coun- 
try. Gentlemen, God forbid that that dissention 
should continue for another instant—(hear;)—but 
that it has arisen is a sufficient proof of the evils of 
the system of which we are endeavouring to re- 
move the fruit from thiscountry. That it will not 
continue, I fervently hope; but my hope is at the 
sane time as firmly expressed that it may be put 
an end to by yielding to the just demands and 
wishes of those who uphold the principles so ra- 
tional, so just, so true, that it is unjust to the inter- 
ests of the many, to place burdens upon them for 
the benefit of a particular few.—( Loud cheers.) 





THE PEACE. 











arisen from an infant within the cradle till it hasif their own folly vould induce them to take a bet- 
obtained a giant’s strength, till, with one arm it ter system of legislation, or that necessity which |] 
grasps the continents of the new world, and with contend must exist, if they wish to take advantage 
the other it showers its productions in the very/f us, that they should admit something or other of 
heart of the vast empire of India, that country\What we can give them in payment. Do I find 
which was formerly its rival, and extends and push-|that this course, followed as it has been but for a 
es forth the fruits of its industry into the regionsShort time, has been attended with the conse- 
even with the central deserts of Africa, where nouences that I had anticipated? I can say that ] 
European foot was ever before seen. (Cheers.)\40. Let me turn to that country which is our near- 
This, gentlemen, is the course which has been at-/¢St neighbour, and with which for the present we 
tained by a manufacture which was not the pet ofj@re knit by the bonds of sympathy, raised I believe 
the legislature of this country. Let me mark the|by @ common feeling of freedom. (Cheers.) We 
course of another manufacture, fenced round by|have relaxed.our commercial code as regards that 
protections on all sides, equally a produce of a fo-country, we have disregarded the taunts with 
reigncountry, the raw material equally tobe brought|Which we were met, we have 
from a distance, and therefore a fit object of com-|What has been called the “ 


id no attention tol 
ance of trade,” we 


The Tariff war is at last over. Some persons con- 
sider it as only a truce for the first part of the nine years, 
and intend a renewal of hostilities under mvure favoura- 
ible circumstances before the more rapid reduction of the 
cuties can begin. We think they will not act upon this 
intention, and rejoice to believe the peace sound and 
pérmanent. Our reasons for this opinion may be drawn 
from a view of the field. 

The parties who were active in the last contest were ; 

1. The rash or unskilful manufacturers, who pressed 
the high tariff policy upon the nation, against the 
wishes and votes of the then thriving factories of New 


England. ; 
2. The politicians who, to serve their own purposes, 
represented themselves as the peculiar patrons and pro- 


tectors of American industry, and by an appeal under 
this disguise to the patriotic feelings of that large part of 
the community which can be more easily excited to 
passion than to thought, have endeavoured to recom- 


parison with that which I have just spoken of.|have argued that if France would benefit by our|mend themselves to the more ignorant portion of the vo- 


What was the case with silk? as protection|!iberality she mustextend liberality to us in return. 
wanting there? 


stricted foreign competitiont Were there no pe- counselled it to her as a course for her to follow. 


ters, of whose interests they were entirely careless, so 


Were there no laws which re-| We have not asked it of her as a boon; we havelthat their own selfish ends could be gained. 


3. A school of theorists, a the head of which for 


nalties upon those who attempted to introduce it ? { will not say that it has been without efforts on our/ability, industry, sincerity, and success, we think stands 


ibiti is 3 because thos ; Mathew Carey, Esq. of this city. 
ee ad 2" cscs wits peck. dmate eee. oon cae sect we think to be to prove that ths parts are greater 
’ 


serve the manufacture to ourselves alone. 


did that branch of industry flourish with the degree|forts made not in the spirit of demand, nor in the} 


of activity which the protectionists in their system|Shape of a determination to have concessions, not 


The object of this 


than the whole ; for instance, that it is the interest of two 
neighbouring countries to have no trade with each other, 
because both are thereby rendered poorer. Or their object 


would have asserted it ought to have received ?)in the form of a threat, but efforts made in the/may perhaps be illustrated by supposing that three meu 
Was it fourd that that manufacture, rivalling and shape of an amicable discussion of the subject, un-|who could all swim were overtaken by a rising tide on 


outstripping all those of foreign countries, obtained|dertaken with no spirit of nationality, either on 


extension like its brother, poorer, unprotected, but/one side or the other, but as two friends meeting trouble of swimming, pro 


the sands, and that in this situation A., to avoid the 
to B. and C. that they 


, : : . . j 1d on their shoulders, and then he would 
therefore more hardy and strong? No such thing,|like two friends, to look in to the facts and to dis-|*!!ow him to star 5 he ii . — Come 
Not only did it not prem the 8 Be Which prae - cuss their bearings. What has been the result from that more secure height lift them up one at a time 





enable it to reach foreign climes, but in spite ofj@nd effect of this course? W 
your prohibitory laws, in spite of your penalties, France hag taken the initiative in a course of 
21 


Why, that alreadyihat people should be willing to take the parts of 


to his own elevation. It is perhaps net more ery ee 


. and 


t A. should 





under euch a representation, than 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































up B. and C. 
4. There is anot 


these 
to stand on our ground or on theirs. 


5. A very large party indeed was desirous of keeping 
on the tariff, in order (to use words suitable to the sub- 


ject) “to spite” South Carolina. 


On the other side, we shall also find a diversity of 


interests, all united to reduce the tariff, viz.: 
6. A party.once very small, but now possessing muc 
influence, which believes that each man is better able t 


judge of what business is best for him than the legisla- 
ture can be, and that if men were left free to exercise 
their own industry as they please, all the parts would be 
gainers ; and they think that if all the parts are gainers, 


the whole will be a gainer. Many persons of this part 


our government professes to stand, and some also thin 


that there is no grant in the constitution which gives the 


power to Congress to adopt such a course of policy. 


think himself safé, and be sincere in his promises to raise 


r class which unites with the above 
in the imposition of high duties, not because it is supposed 
to be the best policy for al! nations, but because other 
nations having acted pon it, “ it is necessary to meet 
them on their ground.” Now the question is—and by 
it is taken for granted—whether it is better 


Yicherished policy of a prohibitory tavul. 
also believe that the policy which prevents, as far as It 


can, our citizens from trading with other nations, is an 
infringement of the great princip!es of liberty upon which 


the accumulation of money in the treasury. That “ great 
blessing,” the national debt, having been lost, a substitute 
must be found ; for the good people of the United States 
would hardly submit to taxation to raise money which 


was not wanted for any thing. If a war could have 
been had, it would have fully answered all purposes, even 
better than the debt. The tariff party made a very per 
severing attempt tu persuade the nation to put itself per 
manently on a.war establishment, for fear thai war might 
possibly come upon us. This would be like throwing 
oneself down a precei; ice for fear of falling. 

The President having thus attacked the American 
system in its very life, followed up the blow by using all 
the influence of his character and station to reduce the 
bitariff to such a scale as was necessary for revenue. That 
“/he would ultimately have been successful in this great 

matter, and without the co-operation of any of the ad- 

verse party, there is no doubt. 
In this stage of the controversy, Mr. Clay came for- 
ward, and proposed to surrender, upon terms, his long 
C That by so do- 
ing he secured to the manufacturers a longer time than 
they would otherwise have obtained ; and, generally, that 
he has gained important advantages for them we fully 
k|believe. 


It is also very certain, that the course he has adopted 


This party has been of late somewhat hindered in its 
progress towards the good will of the nation at large, by 
the violent zeal of a portion—a most high!y réspected anc 
richly gifted portion—thereof, which becoming weary of 
the continued failure of all efforts to reduce the tariff and 
change the policy, ceased to act upon the principles of 
caution and moderation which are characteristics, as some 
think, of sound philosophy, and rushed ut once into vio- 
lent opposition and threats of force against their oppo- 
nents. ‘To sustain themselves in this course, the co- 
operation of all the citizens of the single State in which 
this doctrine prevailed was necessary ; but, a'as, those who 
refused to concur in it, were placed under pains and 
penalties more grievous than the evils it was intended to 
remove! ‘This section we must assign a separate rank 


to, as 

7. Nullifiers. 

8. Many persons have opposed the tariff policy from 
an opinion that whether it would, if carried into effect, 
be good or evil, it ought not to be attempted, because it is 
impossible. ‘They think that it would either be fully 
evaded by smuggling, or resisted in some parts of the 
country by open disobedience, 

9, We think we can discern, amid all the bustle of 
contention, another class which speaks with a still small 
voice, and says that the system which prohibits man 
from dealing with man—which atteinpts to restrict his in- 
tercuurse and affections to the community in which he was 
born—is incompatible with that revelation which teaches 
us that all men are brethren, and that the time will come 
when we shall be all as one family, acknowledging and 
obeying the government of our blessed Lord. 

Now which of all these persons will disturb the new ar- 
rangement by endeavouring to lay on heavy taxes again ? 
Not the manufacturers, who are generally satisfied with 
the bill; not the politicians, who are always in favour of 

revailing opinions; hardly the theorists, for they will pro- 
ably hereaiter despair of inducing the nation to make an- 
other trial of their policy, (indeed we hope that some oi 
them have been converted to opposite opinions ;) not those 


would do aught but increase the “ vested interests,” and| 
thus strengthen their opponents. 


own reputation by the course they have taken, is not, to 
us, any reason for doubting their sincerity, or refusing 
our gratitude. 
in the happy reconciliation which bas taken place, be- 
cause it will in 2 great measure restore to these eminent 
men the affections of their countrymen. 
ever, who looks behind the curtain, can hesitate to be- 
lieve that by the steady, firm, and wise conduct of the 
President we have been relieved trom the most dangerous 
controversy that has ever arisen in the nation. 











who wished to use force against South Carolina, for we 


has very greatly restored his popularity and increased 
his influence. it 

considered a desperate man, who had thrown all upon one 
cast, and having lost it, was willing to have the union 
broken up rather than give up his point. 


is but a few months ago that he was 


He now stands gracefully forward as one who gives 


up, for the sake of union and peace, asystem upon which 
all his hopes had been tounded. 
crificing himself he has become much stronger. And 
yet ifa very little attention be paid to the matter, it will be 
seen, even by Mr. Clay’s own showing, that he has been 
forced into his present attitude by the the policy of the 
President, to accomplish whose object the most violeut of 
his opponents have been forced to lend their aid. 


In thus apparently sa- 


While we owe much: to Mr. Clay for the proposition 


brought forward by him, we are also ready to acknow- 
lege our gratitude to Wr. Calhoun for his prompt and 
decisive acceptance of it. 
the south was always ready to give time, and we may 
add from our own knowledge that the most influential 


We have said elsewhere that 





AN APOLOGY FOR NULLIFICATION. 


In answer to the reproach against nullification, that it 
refused to submit the question to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, (a tribunal to which we think it should 
have been brought) we can imagine this answer : 

The whole tariff policy was, from beginning to end, a 
legislative trick ; an attempt to do indirectly what its ad- 
vocates had no hope of doing openly and directly. No- 
body doubts the right of Congress to raise a revenue, and 
in the exercise of this right, to determine upon the man- 
ner of raising it, and the amount thereof, 

Let us suppose the judges to be unanimously of opinion 
that a tariff for fostering manufactures is unconstitutional, 
and then let a case be brought before them where a duty 
of 100 per cent. has been laid. The defendant pleads 
that as such an amount was not neccessary for revenue, 
the law is unconstitutional. The judges must, we think, 
all agree in saying that it is not their province to de- 
termine what revenue is necessary, nor how it shall be 
laid. All agree that if the revenue were necessary, the 
—_ duty would be within the powers of Congress. 

he court cannot say that 10 per cent., 15 per cent., 20 
per cent., or even 90 per cent. is all that is necessary : to 
do so were to encroach upon the legislative power. The 
defendant must pay his bond. 

But were there a tariff for revenue only, and another 
tariff for protecting manufactures only, the court might 
adjudge the defendant to pay the bond for the former and 
not to pay the larger bond for the latter. 

The tariff party were asked to put their law into such 
a shape as to allow of a reference to the Supreme Court, 
but they refused. ‘Ihey have never ventured to carry 
their doctrines into efiect openly, but have always con- 
cealed themselves under powers given for other purposes. 
What can be done when’a majority suffers itself to be- 
come instrumental to such mere trickery ? 

A new quarterly journal, to consist principally of se- 
lections from the English reviews and magazines, has ap- 
peared in Boston. 

This work professed to treat of more important mat- 
ters than does the Museum, which was asserted to con- 
sist in great part of tales and other light matter. To be 
so ignorant of the character of a work of which nearly 
one hundred and thirty numbers have been published, is 








nullifiers, at the late free trade convention in this city, 
were willing to await in patience the return of the ma-| 
jority to “a better mind,” had they believed that time] 


That Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay have promoted their 
Indeed we feel an additional pleasure 


Nobody, how- 





AGAINST NULLIFICATION. 





The nullifiers of South Carolina, in their violent op- 


think they begin to be ash § ‘efieiede Gormer cruel dis- position to the tariff system, placed the union and peace 


tion. 


of this nation in the greatest danger. An accidental tu- 


Bnd on the other ide, we think there will be no dis-|™™!t in the streets of Charleston might have involved 


position to reduce more rapidly than this law provides fo 


the duties on articles which are also manufactured in this 


country. If the revenue be too great, it may perhaps | 
lessened by reducing the tariff on other articles. 


,|South Carolina in a civil war, and excited passions 
’ 
had blood been shed, no human sagacity can discern the 


ee ; : 
ultimate consequences which would have followed. 


, ath - |The fear of them bas already banished, at least for a 
ree always been wil . me 
full time hk lhe atrwoe io a vadaaaiiane i time, a very large number of valuable citizens from that 
’ 


althoug 


to give up without disgrace their false position, they have 


not gone one step farther than they would have bee 
willing to do without any such inducement, 





‘THE PEACE-MAKERS. 


h the leaders of the nullifying party may be glad State. 


‘The grounds upon which they justified their pro- 
ceedings, have found no favour in any other State, and 
in their own were supported by a bare majority. We 
think the tariff policy without warrant in the constitu. 
tion, and inconsistent With the spirit thereof: but we 
think nullification far more so. A «ere confederation, 
which can accomplish nothing without the unanimous 


A\l who are concerned in the ‘settlement of the cen-\consent of twenty-four “ sovereignties,” would be little 


troversy which so lately shook the union to its centre, de-|better than nothing. 


1f an act of Congress be unconsti- 


serve the gratitude of the nation. 1t will be well, how-jtutional, it is not binding upon the citizens of the United 


ever, to furm distinct conceptions of the services and 


merits of each of thei. 


the States to overthrow it by giving absolution betore- 


The President laid theaxe at the root of the American|hand to offenders, is entirely inexcusable. 


system, when he refused his assent to the bills for ex- 


pendi 
ments. There was no ho 


the money of the nation in internal improve- glaring hy the recollection that a president had just been 
for the permanence of thelelecte 


The iil conduct of the nullifiers is rendered more 





who was pledged to the reduction of the tariff to 


tariif policy unless it were tollowed up by such a course of|the revenue point ; and that the tariff policy was general- 


expenditure oan aa ak Sho Ceeiay ly t 


in which it was carfied on, and at 
22 


ht to be in imminent danger. ‘lhere was, we 
t think, every reason for hope and patience. 


not a good recommendation of the editors of the rival 
work, It is well to inform them and the public, that the 
Museum contains about four times as much matter as the 
other work, that it contains much more matter from the 
large reviews than could possibly be contained in the 


other, even if the said other were entirely composed of 
such selections ; and to descend to particulars, that the 


bulk ofthe specimen number of the new work consists of 
two articles which appeared in the Museum about six 
months before. 

We consider no subject as too high, no argument as 
too profound for the Museum; and we do not reject as 
beneath our dignity an adventure, a love tale, or any 
thing which excites the imagination without corrupting 
the morals or debasing the taste of the younger part of 
our readers, 

‘lhe great quantity of matter which our work con- 
tains, enables us to furnish to the lovers of light reading 
un abundant supply, without encroaching upon the space 
assigned to articles of graver, if not of higher interest. 





Condy Raguet, Esq. has issued proposals for 
publishing a new paper to be called the Examiner, 
which will be found in another column. 

The cause of good government is already largely 


which would not have been allayed without blood, And|indebted to this writer, who has brought to its aid 


the wisdom of the statesman, the gentleness and 
dignity of the gentleman, and the putience and 
charity of the philosopher and the Christian. 

If any of our friends abroad will forward through 
us their orders for the Examiner, we shal] atvend to 
them with pleasure. 





(<> The present number of the Dollar Maga- 
zine has been so long delayed, that its contents re- 
fer to different periods of time. The “ War at 
Home’’ was written before the debates in the Sen- 
ate had taken place. The proposition coneerning 
the public Jands was written before tte passage by 





States, but the interference of the legislatures of any ofthe house and senate of Mr. Clay’s very judicious 


bill. We congratulate our readers on the present 
settlement of the Tariff controversy, but must warn 
them that no mere law will be found sufficient for 
purpose which will long require the spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance and patience—even until it be- 
es the settled policy of the country to leave in- 
ustry free. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS 


OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


By Edmund Iodge, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. 


E. tion. 
ings. eg ia . 
manner as not to be inferior in any particular. 

It will be published in numbers, each containin 


PLAN OF THE PUBLICATION, 
The work will contain two hundred and forty Portraits of the most eminent personages in English History, wit 


Biographical Mernoirs of their lives and actions. 


It will be published in numbers, each containing three Portraits and three Memoirs, at one dollar a number, pay- 
able on delivery. (‘The English edition is imported and sold at two dollars and a quarter each number.) 


The names of the subscribers will be publisiied at the close of the work. 


The first number will be issued on the first of April, (or as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers enter their 
names, ) and the work will be continued once a month or oftener, until we overtake the English edition, and then 


once a month regularly. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF THE LONDON EDITION. 


This magnificent Collection of historical Portraits, engraved from 
Original Pictures in the most celebrated Galleries of the country 
has acquired too high a reputation to render a discussionof its merits 
necessary upon the present occasion. 

It consists of an assembl: of highly finished Engravings of the 
Portraits of ine, peng disti ished for elevated rank or splen- 
did talents, from earliest period in our history to which authen- 
tic portraits can be traced, accompanied with Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. It is not confined to 
the commemoration of statesmen and heroes, but includes exalted 
ch iracters of all descriptions. 

it is almost needless to dwell upon the great pains and labour 
which have necessarily been devoted to obtain the most authentic 
representations of those great heroes and statesmen, the history of 
vw nos: lives, and the delineation of whose p-rsons, were the avowed 
o'-j-cts which the undertaking professed to commemorate and to 
couvey to posterity, when the picturesthems ‘ives, throuzh the lapse 
of time and accident, would no longer remain to portray the per- 
sons of the illustrious individuals who have distinguished them- 
selves in the annals of their country. 

Authenticity of sutject formed the leading recommendation of 
every portrait which was proposed for adoption. To obtain this 
essential qualification, a survey of the great Collections of Historical 
Portraits throuzhout the kingiiom presented itself as the only infal 
lible means to arrive at the end proposed to be attained: for, how- 
ever valuable a painting might be as a work of art, it possessed no | 
recommendati »n for the object intended to be executed if it was de- 
ficient in this one essential qualification ; butthe union of excellence 
in art with undoubted authenticity of subject has ever been kept in 
view, and, whenever this double advantage could be obtained, such 
pictures have always receive! a preference. The sources from 
whence the paintings have been selected will amply testify the per- 
severance and assiduity with which this lahorious investigation has 
been executed. The subjects have heen drawn together from the 
most distant parts of the empire. Wherever a picture was found 
possessing the r. quisite qualities for the objects of the undertaking, 
thither was an artist despatched to execute a fic-simile for the pur 
poe of engraving: the imm nse labour, the protracted time, and the 

avy charge attendant upon such a task, are sufficiently apparent. 

The execution of the Portraits bears ample testimony of talent 
which has been called into action in completing this p»rt of the de- 


sign, and the authenticity of the various subjects is sufficiently evi- | 


denced by referring to the distinguished sources from whence they 
have been obtained. It will also be obvious that the talents of the 
artists have been exerted u pictures of very variei degrees of ex- 
cellence ; for while some of the finest portraits of Rubens, Vandyke, 


PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 


OF THE MOST 





and Lely, have presented themselves (and the finest pictures have 
always received the preference when accompanied with the neces 
sary ee of authenticity,) others have claimed preservation 
as being the only memorials which are left to us of the eminent 

rsons represented. These are even more valuable, considered 

istorically ; for without them, we should be wholly deprived of the 
resemblances of some of the most industrious characters in history, 
who may have lived either in the infancy of the arts, or at periois 
when they have been Se by the more bustling interests of 
Political strife, or of warlike contention. 

In addition to the various tes'imonies in favour of the Work, the 
Publishers are proud in being permitted to add the following Letter 
from the pen of the man who, like Shakspeare, has added a lustre 
to many events of British history, by uniting historic truth with 
Poetic fiction, and making, hy imaginary actions, conducted with all 
the peculiarities of their habits and nature, many of the characters 
depicted in this Work as familiar to us as are those of the heroes of 
the historical dramas of our great Poet. 


Abbotsford, Gth March, 1828. 

“S™R—I am obliged by your letter reques‘ing that! would exppess 
to you my sentiments respecting Mr. Lolge’s splendid work, con- 
sisting of the portraits of the most celebrated persons of English 
History, accompanied with Memoirs of their Lives I was at first 
disposed to decline offering any opinion on the subject ; not because 
Thad the slightest doubt in my own mind cancerning the high value 
of the work, but because in expressing sentiments | might be expos- 
ed to censure, as if attaching to my own judgment more importance 
than it could deserve. Mr. Lodge’s work is, however, one of such 
vast consequence, that a person attached, as I have been for many 
years, to the study of History and Antiquities, may,I think, ina 
case of this rare and peculiar kind, he justly blamed for refusing his 
—. required, concerning a publication of such value and im- 

ce. 


Nlustrious Personages of Great Britian, with Biographical and His 
torical Memoirs, by Edmund Louge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, ta 
folio and imperial octavo, is now tefore ihe publi ; aud Uev are 
beyond competition in the satisfaction they afford to every lover of 
the art, and to the historical critic, in the authenlic biography by 
which they are accompanied. — 

From the Quartérly Review. 

“There can be no doubt that this is the most elegant, as well as 
extensive, collection of engraved portraits as yet produced either 
nere or elsewhere, and that the be ge accompaniments are of 
merit unrivalled in any other work ot the kind. 

“When we add that the originals have been selected after a most 
careful examination of the principal collections, patvic and private, 
throughout all parts of this island, and that many of the portraits now 

iven to us Were copied or engraved at all watil tie conductors of 
the present work took them in hand, we pr we have said 
enough as to the graphic department. Im trully, the possessor of 
these two hundred exquisite prints, is master to al! useful intents 
jand purposes, of a larger and better gallery Of historical portraits 


PERSONAGES 





. . oe ‘ a " ny ate , a z ™ 1 
LITTELL proposes to publish an American edition of this work, equal in every respect to the London edi-|(han could be matched trom the wails of any given dozen palaces i 
To accomplish this, he has made arrangements for importing impressions from the English Engrav\ “Lar b we Be en to: : eas 
The Biographies will be re-printed in this country, page tor page with the English edition, and in such a! ‘Bes? Yolunes, we do pot eae Oe ee eee etia 


Enyland. 
“ Largely as we have been tempted to speak of the ¢raphic part of 


absent, they would form a most valuable addition to the English 
library. This strong language we used deliberately. 
“He (Mr e) has exhibited qualities not only more likely to 


three Portraits and three Memoirs, at one dollar a number.| win the ear of the reading public of the day than those which are 
The English edition is imported and sold at two dollars and a quarter.) 


usually connected with the notiomef a diligent hunter of dates and 
documents, but calculated to securé to him a permanent jlace v7. the 
-suimation of those best acquainted with the history of their country, 
and consequently best able to compare him with the English clas 
sics, whose works he has thoroughly digested, whose lofty spirit he 
has often caught, whose great simplicity and energy of diction he 
has not seldom approached. 

“The lives of the class now alluded to are compositions of real 
value, and will be, or ought to be, appreciated highly by those who 
nake the details of Our history their serious study, as well as all 
who happen to be descended from the distinguishe! personages in 
qa: stion, os-connected in any way with the honours of their blood 
wii fame. But there are lives of another, and In our opinion, a yet 
higher class, in this collection. In these, the chief merit is not that 
of bringing unknown and obscure facts together in a pleasing man 
ner,—ut of extracting, in asmall space, the essence of stories unti- 
versally. known, and even, to a certain extent, studied ; compressing 
in afew pages the pith, substance, and spirit of labourious volumes; 
summing up. in short, the evidence of history, and directing the 
jucgment of the student. 

© [a regard to the illustrious ¢haracters of our political history, 


our eyes our ‘ fathers as they lived,’ accompanied with such memo- 
rials of their livesand characters as enable us to compare their per 
sons and countenances with their sentiments and actions 

“T pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the work in re 
spect to art; my opinion on that subject is literally worth no‘hiug| 
in addition to tnat of the numerous judges of paramount authority! 
which have already admitted its high merits. But I may presum:| 
to say, that this valuable and extended Series of the PortraHs of the 
Illustrious Dead affords to every private gentleman, at a moderate 
expense, the interest attached to a large Gallery of British Portraits. 
on a plan more extensive than any collection which exists, and at 
the same time the essence of a curious library of historiagl, biblio-| 
graphical, and antiquarian works. It is a work whica, in regard 
England, might deserve the noble motto, rendered with such dignity) 
by Dryden : 

‘From hence the line of Alban fathers come, 
And the long giories of majestic Rome.’ } 

“T will enlarze no more on the topic, because I am certain that it) 
requires not the voice of an ooscure individual to point out to the} 
British public the merits of a Coilection, which at once satisfies the 
imagination and the understanding, showing us by the pencil how) 
the most distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dressed ;) 








and informs us by the pen how they thought, acted, lived, and died,/our lawvers and our divines. 


I should in any other case have declined expressing an opinion in} 
this public, and almost intrusive manner, but I feel that, when 
called upon to bear evidence in such a cause, it would be unmanly| 
to decline appearing in court, although expressing an opinion to! 
which, however just, my name can add bur little weight. | 


hrovgh its two most picturesque and eventful centuries, Mr. Lodge 
has furnished us with epitomes which, were the authorities Te- 
ularly quoted at the bottem of the page. would deserve to be prt 
atotse hands of every young person beginning his course of Enclish 
nistorical reading, to guide him as to the course of his inquiries; and 
in whic) the most ripe and experienced reader will find delight, as 
serving to refresh memory by a “ystematic and arranged exhibition 
ifthe common materials of thought, and not less as containing tre 
reflections of a mind equally polished, sagacious, candid, long ex 


erted on these materials.” 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

“There is no publication of the day whore progress we have 
marked with more satisfaction—with such entire approbation— 
this. The example of such characters as cons‘itute the essence of 
this interesting work, in giving that bias to the thovghts and con 
tuct of men which leacs to the most important results lo a natior 
must be deep and ijasting; and the more extensiv ly the example is 
tissemminated, the more ext ive and the more important will \« 
the advantages derived from Studying the characters ani the cecret 
springs of action of our greatest statesmen and Warriors Nor has 
Mr Lodge forgotten to perpe'uate the features, or to pouriray the 
merits, of our male and female nobility, our historians and poets 
We hardly know which is entitle 
o the greatest praise—his engraved portraits, or their literary illvs- 
trations.” 

From the Gentleman’s Maveaztne. 

“In the splendour of its execution, im the accuracy of the charac 

ters delineated by the pencil and the pen, and the extensive natuie 


“Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, jof its contents, no other country can produce a werk which may 


“WALTER SCOTT.” 
Critical Notices of this Work, selected from various Lite-| 
rary and Periodical Publications. 
From Dr Dibdin's Library Companion. 
“These volumes contain not fewer toan ove hundred and eighty 
portrai’s,* by the most cele>rated artists, from ortcinal paintings in 
the possession of the nobi'ity and gen'ry ofthis country. The plan| 
of the work was admirable, and the execution of it, throughout, is) 
entitled to equal praise. Such a union of various talents, such a 
Gallery of llustriows Dead, was scarcely ever before presented to} 
the eyes of the public, in colours almost as vivid and sparkling as if} 
the originals occup ed the canvass whence the copies were taken.’ 
This work is, in truth, an honour to our country. } 
“ The publishers of this truly splendid and national performonce| 
were Messrs. Lackington, Herding, and Co. The executive depart 
ment fell to the lot of the partner here last namel; with whom, in 
fact, the plan of the work originated. In the execution of that plan, 
it became requisite to explore the picture galleries of the nohility,| 
from the remotest points of Cornwall, throughout England and 


compare with it.” 
From La Belle Assemblec. 

“This is a judicious and beautifal work, whether we refer to the 
execution and authentic charac’ers of the engraved portraits, or to 
the literary merits of the biographical and historical menoirs. The 
book will be esteemed, not as one of pictures only, but of biograp' 
and history, and wi | enter, In no obscure character, into the general 
stock of cer national literature.” 

These testimonials of the value of the work itself it wruld le 
waste of time to amplify; but the universal favour with which it 
has heen received, induces the Publishers to add the following 
reports which appeared in the Public Journals. 

From the Literary Gazette 

“The title of the work sufficiently indicates i's plan, which is, to 
cive an exact copy of the portraits of most illustrious personages of 
British History, engraved with the strictest att ntion to excellence 
of execution and faithfulness of similituce, from the finest and most 
@uthentic pictures which are extant of them. To o tain this dis 
tinction, one course alone seems tobe adapted throughout; for as 
portraits of the illustrious personages of our country have in gene 
ral descended with titles and estates to their posterity, and are con 


Sco'land, to the most nothern parts of the Highlands, and the fruits|sequently to be found principally in the galleries of the ancient 
of the search has been the formation of the most extraordinary as-| nobility, or in the national collections, we find every portrait to have 
semblage of portraits of persons who have ennobled their desceni-|heen executed feom authorities of this nature, which are at once 
ants, and distinguished themselves fn the history of the country,|sources of the highest authenticity, and productions of the most ex 
that has ever been found in this or any other nation Not a charac iquisite art. Thus we perceive portraits of the Howards to have been 
ter of real eminence, from the first dawn of accredited portrait|contributed from the Norfolk gallery ; those of the Russells by the 
painting under Holhein, in the tyrannical period of the eight Harry.|Duke of Bedford: those of the Hamiltons, whose loyalty so long up- 
through the energetic and prasegcone reign of Elizabeth, and the}held the royal cause in Scotland at the period of the Rebellion, fron: 
turbulent era of Charlesand the,Rebellion, to the reign of Queen|the palace of their nobledescendent, at Hamilton; and of the hist 
Anne, has been omitted. The was warmly patronised by the|rian of this turbulent period,and companion tn exile of our second 
noble persons descended from the heroes and statesmen whose| Charles, from the collection of his descendant, the present Eat! of 
portraits and history formed the materials of the work; and the|C!arendon. The Episeopal Palace of Lambeth and the British Mu 
most splendid specimens of portraits, richly habited in the costumes|seum have contributed portraits of the rrost cistinguished primates 
of their respective periods, have been executed with close pr’ cision|that ever upheld the Protestant faith—Archhishcps Warham, Cran- 
from the finest originals of Holbem, Jansen, Zucchero, Rubens lmer, and Laud. From Oxford we find portraits of Thomas Bodley 
Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller, which have been preserved fora suc |and Cardinal Wolsey, engrsved from the original pictures which 
cession of ages in the galleries of the nobility and gentry. The\»re preserved in the magnificent est» blishments of which they were 
iilustrious houses of Howard, Russell, Percy, en Sackville,|the respective founders. In short, this work is acrestly proof of the 
Egremont, Cecil, and Clarenson, in England—and those of Douglas.|>xtent to which private enterprise may he carried in this country, 
Hamilton, Argyll, Scott of Buccleuch and Graham, in the north—|when it depends upon, «nd is deserving of, public patronace for 
rank foremost as contributors of pictures; while the national collec-|support: for the most valuable collrctions ef pictures throughcut 
tions of the British Museum, the Palace of Holyrood House, the|the empire appear to have | een visited, and th nee the portraits of 
Archiepiscopal Palace of Lambeth, and the Bodlvian Library at Ox-|illustrious characters have heen sclected for the enrichment of this 
ford, are the most prominent of those of a —- character; these|gatlery of British worthies 

have been thrown open by their trustées and conservators in futher-| “It it justice to state, that all the impression which could he 
ance of the great national object of perpetuating a Gallery of Nlustri-|anticipated from an admirable union of lit rary biography and en- 
ous British Portraits. The result of this widely extended patronage| craved portrait has been achieved to the full extent of the avther's 
has been the execution of a set of drawings, nearly two hundred in|nromise. He has, ineed, acquitted himself mest amply and satis 


number, of the most rigid aceuracy, and of the highest order of art 
from the pencils of Mr. Hilton, R. A., of Mr. Jackson, R. A., of Mr 
Derby, of the late Mr. Satghwell, and of Mr. Uwins. From the draw- 
ings of these highly celebrated artists, the series of engraved Por. 
traits now before the public has been executed with a fidelity of 
character and excellence of execution, which lift them at once inte 
the highest elass of merit. ‘Phe short pieces of bicgraphy,” continues! 
the author, “ which accompany the portraits, are from the pen of| 
Mr. Lodge, and are indeed admirable—very mode's of taste, and as 


“ Mr. Lodge’s talents as a historian and antiquary are well known 
to the public by his admirable collection of ancient letters and docu- 
ments, entitled “ I'lustrations of British History ;” a book which I 

ve very frequently consulted, and have alnest always sueceedel in 
finding not only the information uired, but collected a great deal 
more asf went in search of it. e present work presents the 
Same talents and indus'ry, the same patient powers of collecti ng 
information from the most obscure and hidden sources, and the same 


factorily in both brancl.es ; and we are sure it will be felt that his 
exertions hove raised a splenced mor ument to ay arted greatress— 
a tribute to the dead, astimulus to the living, and an honcur to the 
arts of England. 

“ We have perused the biographies with as much interest as we 
have looked at the pistes with admiration; and we know not when 
'we have experienced a stronger inffuence than the'r combination 
has exercised over owr minds. 

“We were much gratified the other day with a view of the heanti 








talent for selecting the facts which are the rarest and most interest- 
ing. and ar them to the generat reader in a luminous and 


witla ia assible for 
‘It is imposs me to conceive a work which t to be 
More interesting to the present age than that which exhibits before 


2a 


characteristi¢ as the portraits themselves. 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, edited by Mr Dallaway. 
“Those who delight in portraits, eer from Vandyke, have 
t 


ful gallery of portraits of the most illustrious personages of English 
history. itis im ble to conceive an exhibition more powerfully 
in ing to x A nified and intellectual branches of the 




























been lately gratified by the spirit of identity with wh ity. of rank it is interesting, as illustrative of 
noticed in these volumes, have heen transferred to ly he numerous cennexions existing among al) families 
engravings. A series of one Hundred and Eighty Portraits the country offietters it is interesting, as tending te 





elucidate and even to review his 


01; * The present Edition extends the number to treo hundred 
forty, and by this increased number of Portraits the work is 
oy Mayen, ey Byte fF the Royal 
7 com. ,w perm access to oyal Collec: 
here — ap Riah of | Saki gallery of Iiustrious British Worthies. 
wo hundre ‘ 
youtnful mind especialiy, ic is not inde too much in fancy | : The publication here referred to was the first edition of this 
say, that ia this gallery emotions may be excited w may have) Work, in folio, which being necessari tout ata price ex 
an extraordinary iufluence on the tutare destines of by whom |iending to nearly hwidred Guineas, uded it trem attain 
they afe experienced’ ment of ali but inheritors of the most princely fortunes, and led the 
: From the Timea, way tothe present re-publication of it, like the Waveriy Noveis, in 
“ All the subjects represcut il.ustrious personages connected withicheap Monthly Numbers. 
the History uf Great Britain: and it is impossible, in ouropinion, to tduiebapsitencsienanal 
imagine a Col more interesting in an historical point of view 


n 
shed a@mpitueus, the philosuphieal, the \Saome to am ews 
prssionale, the witty, t.e loyal, tne patriotic, map all 
propriate subjects of contemplation: and 


naoe {Lent Gaymont, of Sudeley—From the Marquis of Bath, at reps atte 
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A notice of discontinuance must always be ween by the 
payment of a¥rearages, and no other will be dee valid, unless 
*t the option of the publisher. 
Advertisements will be inserted at the nsval rates, and annual 
sdvertising customers will be accomodated on rm asonable terms. 
Communications are to be addressed to the subscriber, at the 8. E. 
corner of Walnut and Third streets, opposite the new Ex: 
where subscriptions will be received. 
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It presents at O:ueeto the eyes of the spectator, those great men whose 
Nawes ate as familiar as housenold words, to every one who thinks 
as he ought of thé past glories of his country. The champions of 
liberty, men whose intellectual brilliancy shed.a light upon times 
which without them, would have been dark indeed—warriors and 
ages, whose memory 18 associated with all that is dearest and most 
glorious to Englishmen, and whose example marked out the path by 
which freedom mighi be won, and the means by which it might be 
kept —the embo:ie 1 principles by which Britian has been made that 
which, until their names are forgotten, sie will even continue to be 
‘The imp rtance and interest of such a collection ate obvious. It is 
true that the brillant events of history, and the endearing inferences 
which are drawn from them, Would not cease to influence the minds 
and conduct of men, even if nosuch memorials as these existed; bui 
itisa = gratification to that natural and noble curiosity which is 
universally felt to know the figure and mode of such ———_. to 
have their ‘ complements ext -rne’ before our eyes. Of collection s« 
extensive, we can give, in a cursory description, only an inadequate 
idea. To be properly appreciated it must be seen, and seen more 
than once. ‘The proprietors intend to re-engrave all these portraits, 
(the original plates belonging to Mr. Lodge’s work, for which they 
were made, having been destroyed,!) and to publish them in sucha 
Snape as may make them as universally accessible as they deserve 
to be. It is intended alse to continue the series, and to bring them/and Northern States in favour of a consolidated government, has 
down to the present period. This design, when carried into effect,)cast a oop over the minds of the consistent few who remain 
will have furnished the history of England with such a Series oi|\rue to the Republican faith of 98 ; and any atiempt to effect, in that 
Illustration as no other country can comp.re with, and the art of|region, such a revolution as was accomplished by bringing into 
historical engraving, already carried very high among us, will have|power Mr. Jefferson and his principles, would seem to be as 
zeceived additional glory. ess as despair itself. Desperate, however, as it may appear, the 
“The drawings commence from the earliest period at whith por-| ittempt ought to be made, and if a liberal support be extended to 
trait painting was known in this country, and are continued down| his overture, it shall be made- The friends of Liberty and the Union, 
to a Very recent period. They comprise the most illustrious of the|as guranteed by the Constitution, in this quarter, are not disposed to 
versons who have figured in English history, and their interest is|abandon, without a further struggle, the glorious inheritance trans 
na very great desree increased by the recent addition which the|mitted to them by their fathers; but being few in number, and sur- 
proprietors have made to them of some portraits of persons connect-|rounded by a population wholly adverse to their views, they can 
ed more immediately with our own times, and with events which|only maintain a press by the co-operation of those who are more 
even now intiuence this nation’s interest. teeply interested than themselves in the preservation of the reserv 
“It is hardly possibie to praise as hizhly as it deserves the spiritedjed rights of the States. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF 


THE EXAMINER, 
A Daily and Tri-weekly Evening Newspaper, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPAIA. 
What idolatry is to the church, man-worship is to the State. The 
fatal rock upon which the liberties of the American People are to be 
idashed to pieces, is the abandonment of principles in a blind devo 
tion to Men. ithin the last twenty years, all parties have been 
guilty of this political sin ; and, unkcss its on war. course be arrested 
at this awful crisis of our country’s fate, ail will be los’. 

The discontinuance, on the lastday of December, of “ the Banner 
of the Constitution,” published weekly tor three years, under the 
editorial charge of the subscriber, has left the cause of State Rights 
without a paper at the North, through which the great politica) 
questions Which now agitate the land, can be discussed uninfiuen- 
ced by personal or party considerations. The unexampled un 
animity which has recently been proeciaimed throughout the Middle 


P. H. NICKLIN AND 'T. JOHNSON, 
Law Booksellers, No. 17% Chesnut street, 
Have recently published, 
THE RIGHTS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN; with a Commen- 


(ary on State ts.and on the Constivution and Policy of the 
— States. Benjamin L. Oliver, (of Boston) Counsellor af 
w. 
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design which has now not only been brought to a conclusion, but) Should a reduction of the Tariff take place during the present ses- 
which has had the rare good fortune of meeting with the encourage | sion of Cunyress, itis highly probable that an « ffort will be made al 
ment and reward to which it is so well entitied. The labour and|the North, during the next few years, torestoreit. With this view, 
expense of the undertaking may be conceived, from the fact of thejall the calamities which may result from over-trading, over-manu- 
originals from which these drawings have been made lying scatter-|facturing, over-speculating, over-banking, and all other causes 
ed all over the Kingdom. Its vaiue as a national work, presenting}united, will be ascribed to the downfall of the American System ; 
at one view the series of those personages who most adorn or cha-jand thé friends of Free Trade will find it no easy task to stand up 
racterize this country in its most interesting periods, is obvious ;jagainst this probable reaction, in demonstrating to their fellow 
and the execution of the drawings is in all respects worthy of thejcitizens the true causes of their suffering. 
subjects. Asa mere exhibition, it is one of extraordinary merit and| With the view of inviting the co-operation above refered to, it has 
interest; with reference to the work with which it is connected, it}veen gesolved to propose the estabiishment of a Daily and Tri- 
is an honour to the country in which it is produced. weekly paper, in the City of Philadelphia, to be entatled “ The Ex- 
“Of the literary merit of the work, so much has been said, andsc|»miner,” upon the following plan. 
deservedly, that it is almost superfluous to add one word here. The| 1. The Examiner will be a regular newspaper, and will be printed 
united testimony of the most celebrated authors of our times has|in newspaper form, of the well-known size of the National Gazette. 
awarded to Mr. e the praise of being a most elaborate, tearned,|it will contain the usual supply of foreign and domestic news, 
and judicious pcmeety, and he has wed the best talents he}commercial intelligence, and literary and miscellaneous selections 
possesses on the work in questiqn, credit of having made it}expected in a daily newspaper. It will give copious extracts from 
accessible to the general public, and; by the moderateness of itsithe Proceedings of Congress, and will carefully preserve all the 
price, of wert ¢ placed it within the reach of every one who is|State Papers and Public Documents of an important nature that may 
interested-—(and who is not?)—in the history of his own country, opens: 
belongs to the spirited publishers of this a which in its origin, Political Feonomy, in all its branches, including Pauper Systems, 
must have M most costly and laborious; and we are sincerely|}Poor Laws, Civil and Criminal Jurisprudence, Banking, Currency, 
glad to find that in the present instance the ei et Which and all other matters of public concern, shall be freely discussed. 
they des-rve has attended, and is atending, their undertaking.” The affairs of South America will be frequently brought into view; 
. ~ From the Atheneum. and in reference to Brazil, there will be copious extracts from a 
“The object of forming this collection was to have the pictures en-| manuscript journal kept by the Editor, during a residence of near 
graved for a work, in which the portraits were to be accompanied five years in that country. 
with memoirs by Eimund Lodge, Esq. Ncrroy King of Arms,—and| 2. In its political department the Examiner will advocate the Re 
a more interesting purpose could not be named. object was}publican Doctrines of 98, as set forth in the Virginia Resolutions 
answered by the publication of sucha work, in a succession of foliojand Legislative report against the Alien and Sedition Laws, and as 
parts, the whole cost of which, when completed, would amount tojmaintained in “the times that tried men’s souls,” by Jefferson, 
nearly 202. sterling, Which of course, placed it out of the reach of all| Madison, M‘Kean, and the other orthodox and distinguished cham- 
pions of the Republican party. 





PROSPECTUS OF A NEW VOLUME, 
ATKINSON'S CASKET, 


OR GEMS OF 


Literature, Wit, and Sentiment. 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 


Each number containing 48 royal oetavo pages of letfer 

press, embellished with at least one copperplate, and 
several woud engravmgs, and one er more pi of 
music.—The work forms at the end of the year a vo- 
lume of about 600 pages, with engraved title page and 


index. p 

Tue number of volumes of the CASKET which have alrea- 
dy been published, and the faithfulness and punctuality of the 
publisher in fulfilling his contracts with his patrons, in respect 
to their contents, are sufficient, with those at all acquainted 
with the werk, to show its true eharacter. 

The constantly increasing patronage bestowed on the CAS- 
KET has enabled the publisher to make many recent and valu- 
able improvements in the work. Ms typographical appearance 
is much changed for the better, and the contemts are much en~ 
riched. —The volume just commenced, for 1633, will not be ex- 
ceeded in respect to typographical exeeution, the quantity and 
quality of the engravings. and the value of the contents; by 








but the very wealthy. As however, there must be hundreds in the 
well educated classes, to whom the same work, in a less expensive} 3. It will consequently advocate, to use the language of Jefferson, 
form, would be most acceptable, it has been determined tore-engrave| “ A wise and frugal Gevernment, which shall restrain men from 
the whole series for the purpose of publishing a similar work in 
monthly numbers, and at less expense, SO as to bring it within the 
reach of all Classes.” 

Contents of the First Twelve Numbers. 

No. 1 Sir Philip Sidney—From the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn 
Abbey. Queen Anne Bullen— From the Barl of Warwick, at War 
wick Castle. Thomas Cranmer, hop of Ganterbury—From 
the British Museum. 

No. 2. Cardinal Wolsey—From Christ Church, Oxford. Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of Sunderland—F the Earl of Egremont, at 
Petworth. Thomas Wentworth, Earl fford—From the Ear! oi 
Ezremont, at Petworth. 

No, 3. Sir Walter Raleigh—From the Marquis of Bath, at Longleat 
William Cocil, Lord Burghley—From the Marquis of Exeter, at 
Burghley House. Qeen Jane Seymour—Prom the Duke of Bedford 
at Woburn Abbey. 

No. 4 Sir Thomas Gresham—From the Mercers’ Hall, London 
Queen Catharine Parr—From Da Turner, + ty P.R.A 
ant LS. Robert Devereux, Barl Essex.—From Marquis of 
Stafford, at Trentham. ; 

No. 5. Francis Bacon, Viscount St Albam—From the Earl of Veru- 
lam,atGorhambury. Queen Elizabeth—From the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, at Hatfiel!. ‘Sir Francis Drake—From the Marquis of Lothian, 
at Newhattie Abbey. 

No. 6 Eiward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, Protector—From the 
Mirquis of Bath, at Longleat. James Graham, Marquis of Mont 
rose— From the Duke of Montrose, at House. Sir Kenelm 
Digby—From the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

No. 7. Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset—From the Duke of Dorset, 
at Knole. Lady Jane Grey—From the Earl of Stamford, at Enville 
Hall. Gordon, Marquis Huntiey—From the Duke of Buc 
cleuch, at Montagu House. } 

No. 8 Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon—From the Batl of Claren- 
don, at The Grove. Elizabeth Cecil, Countess of Devonshire—From 
the Earl of Egremont at Petworth. Cardinal Beaton—From Holy- 
rood Palare, Edinburgh. 

No. 9, James, First Duke of Hamilton—From the Duke of Hamilton, 
at Hamilton palace. Sir Thomas Bodley —From the Bodleian Gallery. 
Oxford. Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley—From the Earl of Seaforth 


at Braham Castle. 

No. 10. Sir Francis Walsingham—F; the Duke of Dorset, at/of subscribers.shall have been obtained to secure its permanent es 
Knole. Mary Queen of Scots—-From the of Morton, at Dalma-|tablishment, of which due notice will be given; and should this not 
hoy. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex Sir Thomas Constabie,|take place before the first of May next it will be abandoned. 


at Tixall. 
No. 11. James Stuart, Earl of Murray, it—From Holyrood TERMS. 
Price of the daily paper, per annum. 


Palace, Edinburgh. John Selden—From the leian Gallery, Ox- 
ford. John Dudle , Duke of Northuenhetiond. Fro air Yona. Shei. of the tri weekly ‘paper (which will comprise the whole 


ley Sidney, Bart. Penshurst. of the contents of the daily, except advertisements, 
No. Thomas 


injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their owen —— of industry and improvement, and shall not 
take Jrom the mouth of labour the bread it has earned.” 

“ Liberty of the Tongue— Liberty of the Press— Liberty of the Con- 
science—Liberty of the Hand.” 

“ Freedom of Indusiry, as sacred as freedom of speech or of the 
press.” 

‘ _ peed in the public expense, that labour may be lightly bu 
ened.” 

“The support of the State Governments in all their rights as the 
most competent administrations of our domestic concerns.” 

“The preservation of the General Government in its whole con- 
stitutional vigour, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home, and 
safety abroad.” e F 

“ Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations.” 

“ Taxes—as many aS are necessary, and no more; as jong as ne- 
cessary, and no longer ;”’ and lastly, 

“ Equality of rights and dutiés, of benefits and burdens, as the 
basis of the Union.” 

4. It will oppose monopolies, special privilges,and sinecures, of 
every descripti.n, as interlering with the equality of righis upon 
which our institutions are founded, and will oppose, upon the 
ground of unconstitutionality, as well as of inexpediency, the es 
ailiaomest, by the Federal Government, of any National or Trea 
sury ; 

5. It will also oppose all wasteful expenditures, by the Federal Go- 
vernment, of the public money for Internal lmprovements, upon the 
principle, that to the State Governments belongs the sole power to 
construct roads and canals, hy their own means, or by the inco: po 
ration of companies. it will oppose all apprepriations for objects 
not clearly within the delegated powers of Congress, and all usur- 
pations of authority by any branch of the Federal Government. 

6. It will also be opposed, and in an especial manner, to man 
worship, the bane of Republics; and it will expose corruption anc 
dereliction of principle in public servants, to whatever party the 
may proféssto belong. ‘This, however, it will do, in a mode whic 
shall not degrade the press, and upon nocccasion will the columns 
of the Examiner be the Vehicle of scurrility or vulgar personal 
,Jabuse. ; 

7. The paper will be commenced as Soon as a sufficient number 


r- 








5 plete sets for | 


any other periodical ; and he safely asserts it to be the cheapest 
publication of the kind in the country. 


| Many of the best literary publicat.ons of Europe are regularly © 
ireceived at the office of the CASKET, as well as the prominent 


American periodicals. From both, selections are made with 
much care. To secure a sufficient quantity of origimal matter, 
and to enable men of talent to prosecute their labours with 
success, and contribute to advance the literature and seience 
of our own country, the publisher gives a compensation to hia 
correspondents, commensurate to the support he receives. 

In respect to the Embe!li hments which appear in the work, 
no other American periodical has such a profusion of elegant 
and expensive engravings. Executed in general by the first 
artists ; they will suffer nothing by comparison. These form a 
considerable item in the expenses of the work, and in one year 
exceed the whole cost of publishing some periodicals, for the 
same lenge time, the subscription price of wh.ch is no less 
than the CASKET. The subjects of the encravings will con- 
tinue to be as heretofore— Portraits and Biographies of distin- 

uished characters; p'ates of the Newest Fashions, both of 

urope and America; Views of American Scenery, particularly 
striking and interesting; Natural History; Embroidcring ; 
Foreign and Domestic Architecture ; Botanical Plants, and 
whatever other subjects may be deemed calculated to instruct 
interest and amuse. ; 

Due attention is also paid to Poetry, Anecdote, Light Read 
ing, Amusing Sketches, and those etceferas whieh relieve the 
mind from the labour of close study, which refresh the under- 
standing, and give # zest to graver and more important compo 
sitions. 

Each number of the CASKET contains at least one piece of 
Music, which is selected and arranged expressly for the work 
The popular and newest airs are always at command to afford 
a judicious selection. E 
Notwithstanding the many extra expenditures and the heavy 
expense of the fine engravings, given monthly, it is not the in. 
tention of the published to increase the price of the CASKET. 
When paid in advance, it will be furnished for twelve months 
for $2 50; or for three dollars if not paid until the end of the 
year. Agents at a distance remitting six subscript-on are en- 
titled to a copy gratis, and 10 per cent. for collections. Com- 
A2e, 1829, and 1850 oe order. is . 

F Orders free tage, enclosing the money, will mee 
2 on povidone at a distance will find the mail 4 
safe conveyance for receiving the work, and making remit- 





12. Wriothesley, Earl the each of which will appear at least once 5 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey. able on the receipt of the ist No. withoud defaication, and annu- 
Countess of Derby-——From the Earl of y, at , ally thereafter, in advance. 
24 
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